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EDITORIAL PREFACE 


" Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honourable, whatso- 
ever things arejitst, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things 
are of good report ; if there be any virtue, and 
if tiiere be any praise, think on these things.” 

No section of the population of India can af¥orcl to 
neglect her ancient heritage. In her literature, philo- 
sophy, art, and regulated life there i.s much that is 
worthless, much also that is distinctly unhealthy ; yet 
the treasures of knowledge, wisdom, and beauty which 
they contain are too precious to be lost. Every citizen 
of India needs to use them, if he is to be n cul- 
tured modern Indian. This is as true of the Christian, 
the Muslim, the Zoroastriaii as of the Hindu. But, 
while the heritage of India has been largely explored 
by scliolars, and the results of their toil are laid out for 
ns in their books, they cannot be said to be really 
available for the ordinary man. The volumes are in 
most cases expensive, and are often technical and 
difficult. Hence this series of cheap books has been 
planned by a group of Christian men, in order that 
every educated Indian, whether rich or poor, may be 
able to find his way into the treasures of India’s past. 
Many Europeans, both in India and elsewhere, will 
doubtless be glad to use the series. 

The utmost care is being taken by the General 
Editors in selecting writers, and in passing manuscripts 
for the press. To every book two tests are rigidly 
applied : everythitig must be scliolarly, and evoryt’'^"'- 
must be sympathetic. The purpose is to bring 
best out of the ancient treasuries, so that it maj 
known, enjoyed, and used. 
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TRANSLATORS* PREFACE 


These versions were first made from bazar-texts, 
the corrupt, irresponsible texts that swarm from Indian 
presses. We have had access to a better text lately, 
the best available, but it is not a good one. A scholarly 
edition of Ramprasad is badly wanted. 

We have received generous help. Dr. Brajendrn- 
nath Seal discussed with us many of these songs, both 
in letters and conversation. Dr. Dineshchnndra Sen has 
given valuable information. Professors Pramodekumnr 
Banerji and Rainsaran Ghosh, our colleagues at the 
Wesleyan College, Bankuvn, and BabuSasibJmsan Ghosh, 
have gone over the original and notes with ns. Babu 
Jnanendranath Sen has given permission to use four 
Agajmnf songs by his father, the late Rajanik^inta Sen. 

Ramprasad’s songs are the great bulk of thi.s selec- 
tion. His eminence makes this right, especially as his 
songs are constantly imitated by other poets. But, if 
the Sakta literature of Bejigal is to be appreciated, a 
fuller selection is needed than we have space for. 
Bengali scholars must first collect and edit this scattei'cd 
literature; till this is done, our selection may serve 
a pimpose. 

Orthography proves a more difficult question every 
year. Such words as Brahman and svadeH may be 
taken as now anglicised into Brahmin and S7vadeshi. 
ihe Sanskrit orthography misrepresents Bengali but 
IS a convenience to scholars. We have given it on the 
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first occurrence of a Bengali word. But we have non- 
conformed in the spelling of some Bengali places and 
of Ramprasad. If the poet is Ramprasad to the fifty 
millions of his compatriots, and if Ravindraiuitlin 
Thaknra is allowed to call himself Rabindranath, not 
only in Bengali but in English, we think Ramprasad 
Sen should be saved from becoming Ramaprasacla Sena. 
Titles of poems are our own. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The ritual of all the greater gods and goddesses of 
luodeni Hinduism is the result of a syncretism extending 
over at least three milleniums. The figures of the gods 
of Vedic times have receded, till to*day Indra, once the 
greatest, has only one temple hi all India j Varuija 
has dwindled into being lord of the sea, an element 
which touches the life of India hardly at all ; and 
Agni has become a kind of nobler lar domesticiis. 
Their place has been filled by deities whose principal 
names, in some cases, are not even mentioned in the 
Vedas. Vishpn, in his avaiars as Rama and Kfishijai 
and Siva divide the allegiance of the vast majority of 
Hindus. This allegiance is further divided, by the 
existence of ^aktas, worshippers of the female energy, 
Sakii, of these deities. Their worship is an expression 
of the age-long Hindu recognition of a dual principle in 
nsiW\xeipur 2 isha (male) and;6;-a^?vV/(female). Forprac- 
tical purposes, ^aktism may be regarded as the worship of 
Durga or Kali, Siva’s consort. About this worship a vast 
jungle of ritual has grown up, and scholars will probably 
always be occupied with the effort to disentangle this 
or that brake of ritual, and to identify its original root. 
Parvati, daughter of Himalaya; Uma, the gracious and 
(as Satl) self-immolating wife; Kali the terrible; 
Durga ' the unapproachable,’ less terrible than Kali— 
these are all manifestations of the one goddess, Siva s 
consort. Kali and Durga may be originally goddesses 
■ of the savage tribes whom the Aryans found lurking in 
inaccessible forests ; Parvatima^be a mountain deity— 
these matters may be studied elsewhere. Their naines 
do not occur in the Vedas. 

giya — called by many names, Mahadeva, The Great 
God’ ; Bhairava, ‘ The Terrible One ’—is the Destroyer. 
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He is the great Ascetic, with matted locks, seated in 
age-long meditation, or haunting burning-grounds, wan- 
dering fiercely, accompanied by ghosts and goblins. At 
first sight, it might seem that no more repellent deity 
could be imagined; but there is so much of sublimity in 
the conception of him that many of the most religious 
Plindus have been attracted by liis figure. It is easy to 
understand and to share this attraction. The dreadful 
need not be immoral, and it can be, often is, sternly 
bracing, ns well as wildly poetical. All men in the end 
must come to the biirniiig-grouiid ; and the God who is 
a destrnctivc lire, shrivelling to nshe.s all that is 
transitory and fleshly, who is divine negligence 
personified, nioditating amid the ruin of worlds or 
wandering among the cinders which arc all that is left 
of men s hopes and passionate love—all except memory 
growing ever fainter ns the years pass— this God iil 
the niiiKl’s bleaker moods may bring such sad exultation 
and courage ns men have felt on a lost battlefield or 
amid eternal snows. 

But much of Siva’s worship has gone to his consort, 
Kali or Durga. Possibly becniiso it was felt necessary 
to* remove the God beyond the operation of karma or 
activity, logically involving change and consequences, 
within the first millcnium of the Clu'istian era the 
tendency grew up to centralise and intensify his energies 
in his.sakti or female counterpart. Vishnu, too, has his 
sakti, as have nil the gods ; but it is i-ound tlic names of 
Kali and Durga that the great buik of gaktn worship 
has gathered. The mnmmis of this worship are the 
Tantias, whose number is variously estimated. Hun- 
dreds have been lo.sl, but very many survive.^ Parts of 
the Puranas also deal with tlie S.akta cult. The wliole 
cult is very obscure, _ partly because it enjoins the 
strictest secrecy ; but it i.s known that in its worst forms 
It is perhaps the vilest and most degraded worship that 
has ever been. Siva is not only destroyer, but lord of 


> ^^^^wc^\\\\aryOuaineQ( the q{ I ndia, 

&k«rm7«Xlly! I'PVO ta)<0„ 
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reproduction, and his worship is most widespread in its 
phallic form, the adoration of the linga. But that 
symbol has been so changed from its true shape that the 
sight of it does not do the evil that might be expected. 
It is otherwise with the worst side of ^akti-worship. 

Duvga is first mentioned in the MahabJiarata^^ in a 
passage where she is the sister of Krishpa, like him 
dark-blue in colour ; she upholds heaven by her chastity, 
lives in the Vindhya mountains, and delights in wine, 
flesh, and animal sacrifice. Presently we find her 
definitely made the wife of 6iva,’* and addressed as 
Uma, the gentle and propitious. In later legend, she 
destroys demons and giants, devours the flesh of her 
enernies and drinks blood. The Durga-puja is the great 
festival of Bengal, when friends and families come 
together. Durga’s image is decorated; on the sixth 
day she is awakened; on the night of the eighth day 
countless goats and some buffaloes are sacrificed to her. 
Many families^ however, especially Vaishijava ones, 
celebrate the puja with bloodless sacrifices of sugarcane 
or pumpkins, severed in half in one blow, just as the 
living victims are decapitated with one stroke. One 
great family offers a single betel-nut, which is laid 
before the image, and then sacrificed by a blacksmith 
who has been practising the feat of exact division in 
two for the past three months, and receives a hundred 
rupees for his services. In other cases, all pretence of 
sacrifice is dropped and flowers are offered. The 
puja seems to be growing yearly gentler in spirit. 
The goddess keeps her ten arm.s and weapons of 
menace, but the latter are hidden witli tinsel and 
lotuses; the face is benign, and the whole figure is 
made beautiful. Fewer goats are sacrificed, fewer 
houses have their own images, the puja becoming less 
of a worsliip, and much more just a national holiday of 
great happiness. 

To Durga as Kali, human sacrifices used to be offered, 
before their prohibition by the British Government. 

* Farqiihar, op. cii,, ISO. 
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The Thugs, robbers who mixed witli travellers and then 
strangled them in_lonely places, regarded their victims 
as sacrificed to Kali. 

In the 6akta-cult, the worst side of KalI-worsh}p 
culminates. Of its two sects, the ''right-hand ^alctas’ 
do not practise the more evil ritual. The worship of 
the ‘ left-hand Saktas ’ is done in secret, .iisimlly at night. 
It consists of partaking of the five talivas^ i.e, realities, '^ 
viz. wine, meat,^ fish, parched grain, and sexual inter- 
course. Sometimes a naked woman represents the god- 
dess. The worshippers are an equal number of men and 
women, of any caste, and may be near relations. These 
rites, and the human character built upon flieii), have 
beeji pictured for us by Bankimchandrn Chatterji, in a 
book which is one of the master-examples of the shorter 
novel, Kapalakinpifala. The picture is drawn, without 
revolt or sympathy, in the detached .spirit of Art, by 
one who was in most things a conservative Hindu. 

The left-hand Sakta-cull, in addition to its sacrificial 
and sexual features, is distinguished by a very extensive 
practice of magic. This is partly built upon a fantastic 
physiology. The human frame contains an immeusQ 
number of channels of occult force, the chief of them 
being the snshuvmd In the spinal cord. The occult force 
is centralised ii^ six circles. In the lowest of these, the 
goddess lies asleep, coiled three and a half times round' 
a linga, serpent-fashion. She can bo awakened by 
Sakta-yoga or Sakta-meditntion, and induced to asceiitl 
to the highest circle. When.a.sleep in the lowest circltv 
the mttladhara, the goddess is called KiihOnlini, ‘The 
coiled one. These circles and clumnols of occult force 
are sources of miraculous power to the initiated. The 
Tantras contain many detailed instructions in sorcery,, 
which was practised in early times. In the Mdlatl- 
Madhava, a drama composed in the eighth century by 
Bhavabhtiti, the famous Sanskrit poet, we are taken ' in 
thetivilight to the burning- ground, fetid with the fmpes 

1 the Htiderlylng truth or aubstaiico. 

* Seo No. XXX of this Book. 
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of the funeral pyre.'" There the hero Madhava comes. 

«is hair ceremonially braided, a sword in one hand and 
a piece of human flesh in the other. He has come to 
invoke the disembodied spirits that haunt the spot, hoping 
to barter the hninaii flesh for supernatural power to aid 
niin in winning Malatl.’^ 

Sakta hymns contain many references to both the 
pnilosophy and the practice of the cult. Such refei-ences 
wiji be found m the hymns of Ramprasad in this book, 
tnongh we have tried always to give the most intelligible 
translation of a passage, and not to trouble the reader 
witha subtle and sometimes dull, occasionally disgusting 
si gnificance. But the better side of ^aktism is the one 
winch IS generally present in Ramprasad. Further, it 
hnould be very clearly borne in mind that, even among 
tile left-hand Saktas, probably very few practise the 
extreme cult. The great majority of Hindus regard 
tiicit extreme cult with abhorrence. Many Bengaliswonld 
every allusion, even in Ramprasad. 

J/he worship of Durgaand Kali is perhaps most deeply 
rooted in Bengal, as has already been indicated. I think 
It would not be hard to find reasons for this. Take 
tlie case of a celebrated predecessor of Ramprasad, 
ivlnkiindat'ama, known as Kavikahkao or * gem of poets,* 
who finished his chief poem, the epic Chanil, in 1589. 

1 his poem lives today mainly for its value as giving a 
picture of the village-life of Bengal, three centuries 
ag-o. It is at present being edited by a distinguished 
-Bengali scholar and author, who tells me he finds his 
work very dull; happier times have robbed the poem 
of much of its appeal. For the poet lived in an 
unhappy age. In some respects, he is like a Bengali 
Bfinglancl, giving us his vision of Piers Plowman. The 
local Musalman rulers practised great oppression, and the 
people felt wretched and helpless. It was natural for 
them to look for outside assistance, and the thoughts 
of the poet, their spokesman, turned toChapdi (Durga), 
the powerful goddess in whom the dreadful energy of 

* Outline of the Religious Literature of India, pp. 203-4. 

2 
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Siva wan active. la Chandt the beasts of the forest 
complain to the goddess that they are in terror of 
Kalaketu the hunter. Under the guise of their 
speeches and of Chmjdi’s, the political state of Bengal 
is set out. 

Today, men are feeling too proud to consent to 
be wretched or to despair. Rabindranath Tagore, as is 
well known, is no lover of Saktism ; and, like many 
patriotic Bengalis, he feels that the time for such an 
attitude as Mukwndarama’s has passed. ' The poet was 
a poor man, and was oppre-ssed. So liis only refuge 
was in the thought of this capricious Power, who might 
suddenly lliiig down the highest and exalt the lowest,’^ 
It is interesting in tliis connection tc> notice that tlje 
great period of Salcta-poelry in Bengal was the end of 
the eighteenth century, when the country's fortunes had 
reachod their lowest ebb, and wore about to turn 
towards prosperity. It is true that Sakta-poetry h 
written today ; but if wc would see the aclorntion of tlie 
terrible goddess In all its sincerity and passion, wc niuisL 
go back to tlie eighteenth century, to the period when 
the Bengali mind became so unhappy and so darkened; 
when men died and despaired .so easily, and when thu 
number of satis® increased to such a grim extent, in tlm 
hist half-century before the rite was abollslied. The 
cult of KfiU received another great revival in tho days 
of the swadeshi struggle, within tho present century, 
when the thought of the educated classes began to hi? 
consolidated in the demand for the control of their own 
destinies.. There was a strong attempt to identify it 
with nation-worship; Kali was held to be Bengal 
personified. This aspect of the cult is perhaps not very 
far below the surface even now. But there has come 
such an access of mental happiness and of self-respect to 
the people, that it is certain that they will not again 
feel as despondent as the poet of Cha\idl did, with no 
hope but from the intervention and irruption of sudden, 
irresponsible power. At least, it will be unreasonable if 
they do. 

* Conversation, » Suttees. 
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This view of the rcflson (in part) for the provnlenoo 
of Kali-worship is, I think, bonio out elsewhere tlmii in 
Bengal. Kail was the tutelary goddess of Chitor. She 
has her blood-blackened shrines still on the deserted 
plateau where only the crumbling temples and palaces 
remain. No legend of Chitor is better-known or more 
which tells how a giant form was 
seen between the pillars of the rand's house. M nm 
hungry,’ said the goddes.s ; and demanded that twelve 
who bore the crown of Chitor must porisli. And (we 
are told) eleven of the king's twelve sons and the king 
himself assumed brief rule and perished in battle. 
The world has never seen more devoted soldiers than 
the Rajputs of Cliitor. But their history shows that 
they despaired very quickly. A walk round their 
astounding defences, in one spectator at least— who liad 
seen a good many battles— rai.scd admiration for the 
skill and courage that could take such a fortress, 
against such defenders. Nothing but the conviction, 
that some Power was crying for their blood, and that 
they were doomed, could have brought tliem to such a 
resolved helplessness a.s made them three times send 
thoir women to the fimornl-pyro and themselves to 
death outside the walls. 

But it Is not political distress alone that makes men’s 
minds gloomy. After many years’ residence in the 
poorest district in Bengal, I have felt tliere is some 
sorrow deeper and more permanent; the peasant is 
fighting a losing battle. One year the heavens arc 
shut and there is drought. The rivers are empty 
sands. Famine follows ; and incalculable misery. The 
next year it rains in excess, and the vast watercourses 
swell with huge floods. The streams feel their way 
along their banks till they come to the sandliead 
wliich blocks an old cour.se — Bengal is full of these 
‘blind rivers,’ ns they are called. Here the water 
checks a moment, like n darkened mind groping 
and feeling. Some dim memory stirs that once, 
it may be n century ago, the way was here; then 
the waters gather together, and plunge througli, A 
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village two miles from tlic main river, living in security 
nil tliese years, bc,sklc its ‘blind river,' will wake at 
micliiiglit to find a shoreless sea heaving and thrusting 
at the mild walls. This experience may l)e repented, 
not once, but often in one Rains, ns if Nature were an 
ogress, watching till the folk had put together some 
makeshift shelter of ])alm“leavcs and mud, to dash it to 
ground again. So the long, bitter iiglit goes on. The 
people, after centuries of tins, liavc become patient, 
nucomplaiiiing, hopeless. I am speaking of the villages. 
It was in tlie villages that Rami>rnsml and the poet of 
Jived : Calcutta is a difforciit world. But there 
come years when Nature seems caressing, indeed a 
Mother ; wlicii the rain is neither too much nor too 
little, but just sulTicicnt. The iiclds are nilcd, the mud 
huts stand. It is not strange that Bengal should think 
of God as a Mother ; yet, as Ramprasad’s songs show, 
should think of her with fear, as capricious and some- 
times terribly cruel. It is to this Mother that the 
Sakta-poots have turned ; for, as Ramprasad reminds us 
froqiioiiLly, her lord is liholanatha, ‘lord of forgetful- 
ness,’ the God who wanders abstractedly or sinks into 
meditation. There is little cimneo of help in him. Sakti 
has all his dreadful power, and her energy i.s unsleeping. 

Not much i.s known of Ramprasad. Ho was born 
at ICumarluiti, near Halisnhar, in 17J8. His birthplace 
is within the old bounds of Nadiya, a district which is the 
very heart and metropolis of Bciigalks life and history. 
Prom here it was thntLnkshmaij Son, its last independent 
king, fled before the Musalmaiis j it was in this district 
that the great court of the Rajna of Kvishnagar, 
centuries later, kept art and poetry alive. Sileida, the 
favourite retreat of Bengal’s most famous poet today, is 
in Nadiya. 

Ramprasad was the son of Ramram Son. His 
descendants today are Vaidyas by caste, and in his 
poems he refers to himself as a Vaidyar but it has 
sometimes been asserted that he was a Brahmin. He 


' The physician caste. 
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received some education ; knew some Sanskrit, Persian, 
aiidPIincli, and, when a very young man, obtained a post 
in Calcutta, as copyist with Vakulachandra Ghosal, the 
dcxoan (majrager) of an estate. Like other poets before 
and since, he found officework irksome, and he filled his 
books with scribbled verses. His employer discovered 
this, and was angry ; but when he read, ‘ 1 do not want 
this copyist's work. Give me your treasuryship, 
Mother,’ liis sense of humour or his sense of piety 
overcame his annoyance. Pie became a generous friend 
and patron, settling on the poet a pension of Rs. 30 
according to the reckoning of John Company days) 
a month, and introducing him to th€wK^?s3'Jna.gar Court. 
Here Ramprasad rose in favour, a^#<v6n tli’e title of 
Kavirafijana or ‘Entertainer of , Poets.’ \lHe\had a 
rival, one Aju Goswainl, a Vaishij^va. We do^ know 
much about their relations vvith/one ai&other, bn\ they 
seem to have been kindly. Ramprasa<l wroti?:)’on one 
occasion, ‘Free me from the lyst of ^aya (Illusion), 
Mother to which his far fromrascetic fcompedr .replied 
with the prayer, ‘ Bind me in iisi^wicle chains.’ 

His fame was well establilshecl in fiis lifetime, and 
there are many legends aboul; lilm- To one of these 
he laughingly refers in No. of this selection. 

Others are obviously of later dat€iM4>ye-ntcd to explain 
the genesis of this or that poem. For instance : on his 
way to the Ganges, he met a woman who asked him to 
sing to her. He told her to wait at his iionse, till he 
returned from bathing. When he arrived and asked 
for her, she had gone, but had left a note for liim in the 
family temple. This note informed him that the 
goddess Kali had come from Kasi (Benares) to hear him 
sing, and now commanded him to go to KaSi. He fell 
ill on the road, and composed the song, ‘ I cannot go, but 
your Feet shall be my Ka^I.* Recovering, ho tried to 
go on ; but fell ill again, and saw Kali in vision, telling 
him to forgo the journey. He obeyed her, making the 
song which is No. XV in this book, 

Ramprasad had friends and patrons in Calcutta, and 
often visited the town. He died in 1775. The older 
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was Lliat. lluMiij^hL of his (Icatli he ^\'Ol•ship|_){3cl 
i.'<}iyi)c)S<.:cl the soiij^, ‘Tara, ilu ydu reniemLc^j. 


tinditiiMi 
Kari and 

imy move.' \ TIiou he died sinj,dn}', like Saxon 
taudniun ; with Ihc cniudiisidii of ihe lyric, his soti i 
wont oui ihroiinh Ihc to|‘ of his head,’ and paRsed to 
i- 10 V\orld ()l ili'aliinan, wlxjiu-e Lhci'e is no return to 
this weaii.sonie eydi; of births and deaths, Rut Or 
Dineshdiniidra Sen, llie historian of Henjraii Laiig-iiacre 
and LjleraUiie, idls me he has aseertained thnt 
lynnprnsad, lollfiwiinv in a ti-anee llie day image of 
Kali, when il was thrown jnli) the (Linges.on the Kali.' 
piija day, was drowned. J le adds, ‘'I'he (.Iil men of om- 
comUry, aUogellier devi>kl of any historicnl sense 
cronteil lables out of anything they coukl lay their 
liantis oil, ni the iioenis Ihernselvos, for lack of reliable 
Uilarmal.ioii. 'I'he Sanskrit poelie canons have laid it 
down thal, imforlnnate events in the life of a great man 
slioiiUi iio! he narrated. 'I'hiis, the (rno amnmts of tlie 
uealli ol IdmiHlidiis, who was killed l.iy the order of rfn* 
!*-iijpoior ot (rail!', of Chailanya, who <!ied of an inflam- 
matory lover eaiisod by a sore, of (bxladliar, who waa 
hnrnt n !vc by the Mnhannmulan.s, have not been 
recorded by onr liiographers, and the truth hna been 
hidclon liy wild_ legendary fairies,’ 

Ranii)rns:i.d s works, other than his song-.s. 

are the /i/dyds/nfdu/- { 1 ' i(tytt!,un<liiy(i) k’utlffirlcni''^ 
Stvamt'ikirlan and l\fishiutk'nltxn\ tlu* last three nre 
very sliorl, a few page,s. The theme of the !iidydsH7ida^- 
IS an old ReagriH story. 'Hie Rajil of Ikirdwan had a 
d.uighUu famous for her learning and her bccuity. He 
vowed she should not wed anyone but her superior in 
Jeai'iiing. The Rtija of Kahchl's son obtained access to 
hcii , tiinn ied her by the so-called * Giindharva rites 

‘ Set! N«i. 

tlie Vv'vTv 

cue A nml \C) iiro giv«m in this hnok. 

{beautiful) and her lover's Snnda*-€t 

in' iietwcen Diishyanta and 

Arjunu and Chitran- 
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which were just physical union, neither more nor less—- 
and then publicly vanquished her (by her cotitiivance) 
in learning, Ramprasad’s well-known contemporary, 
Bharatchandra Ray, the rajkavi ox kings poet of 
Krishnagar, wrote a better poem with the same theme 
and title, his treatment being erotic and grossly in- 
decent. Ramprasad allegorises the story ; even so, the 
poem is not one of whicli his admirers are proud. 

But the Sakta poems are a different matter. ^These 
have gone to the heart of a people as few poets’ work 
has done, Such songs as the exquisite ‘This day will 
surely pass, Mother, this day will pass,’ I have heard 
from coolies on the road or workers in the paddy fields ; 

I have heard it by broad rivers at sunset, when the 
parrots wcsre flying to roost and the village folk 
thronging from marketing to the ferry. Once ! asked 
the top class in a mofussil' high school to write out a 
song of Rabindranath Tagore’s ; two lx>ys out of forty 
succeeded, a result which I consider showed the very 
real diffusion of his songs. But, when I asked for a 
song of RamprasaeVs, every boy except two responded. 
Truly, a poet who is known both by work and name to 
boys between fourteen and eighteen, is a national poet. 
Tagore’s songs are heard in Calcutta streets, and have 
been widely spread by the student community and the 
Brahmo Samaj ; but in the villages of Bengal they are 
unknown, while Ramprasad’s are heard everywhere, 
‘The peasants and the pandits enjoy his songvS equally. 
They draw solace from them in the hour of despair and 
even at the moment of death. The dying man brought 
to the banks of the Ganges asks his companions to sing 
Ramprasadi songs. 

Sister Nivedita compared Ramprasad with Blake. ; 
He resembles rather Herrick, in his self-consciousness 
and his habit of looking at himself from outside. But 
these are only casual and partial affinities. His lyrics 
at their simplest often have the quality of a snatch of 

‘ Roughly rural as opposed to urban or metropolitan. Angli- 
cized In India, and spelt accordingly by me. 

* Dr. Sen, in a letter to me. 
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tiiirsery habWe, and sing Ihciiisclvcs into the inemoiv 
of an illiterate folk by a riot of punning soniid amV 
amteration, n innsicnltoss and jday of similnr syllables/ 
Rjmiprasad took a childlike pleasure in those, and that 
untrained literary insliiict out of which folklore and 
folksong are born, takes the ssuiie pleasure and has 
heard linn witli rapture. Much of his imagery is 
fancihil and coneoiled, ami of anything but universal 
validity ; yet even this has a charm, examined with 
patience and sympathy. The student of his poetry will 
he rewarded with a wealth of local thought and custom 
and of such stories as llowcr in the undergrowth and bv 
ways of authorised legend, '.riiis ' local habitation’ of 
Kamprasad s imnd is strength ns well as sometimes 
weaUnesK. His range of Ideas and illustrations is 
narrow ; hut within that range ho is a innstcr. If ho 
tails short on ocension, hccansc so much of Tantrlc 
tencliing is puerile and worthless, he riscvS greatly again 
when ho louches Earlh, that Universal Mother, HIS' 
Illustration IS racy, from the soil nml of the soil ; it comes 
trom the life of an agrlciiUu'rnl people. In Bengal, 
every schoolboy (as a matter of plain, literal fact) 
knows hjs sublimely simple reproof to his soul, in a 
momout s ^innking from dcatli, ‘ Thou, a snake, fearing 
wealth of metaphor plucked from a 
simple lifGnnd society will meet ihc render on every 
page. I-Iis mind has been a bad fanner he is treading 
he Round of Existence, like the blindfold ox that serves 
die odman. chained to ‘the Jog’ of the world; the 
bix Passions, like crocodiles'' haunting the bathing 
watch for liis soul; or they ore robbers, leaping 

h,Tm ^ courtyard or they are hired 

bullies with clubs, like the ruffians kept by Bengali 

cowardly boatmen, who 
loisake die soul when the tempest sweeps up lifo’.s 
river. Once upon a time he had house and friends, 
he earned money and he was popular, but now he is a 

> Nn traiialatioti. 

• No XXxil * No. XXX, 

Mo. xxxn. 'No. XXL « No. XXXIV. 
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beggar and forsaken.^ Very often his thought turns to 
life’s finish, when his friends will leave him, bones and 
ashes on the burning-ground. 

It is profitable to study the attitude of the remark- 
able poets of the people, which every century has 
produced, in every part of India. Indian philosophy has 
reasoned out certain conclusions ; its typical expression, 
as everyone knows, is the Vedanta ; and no one would 
deny that even the thought of the illiterate has a 
pantheistic tinge. This has often been pointed out. 
Perhaps too much has been made of it ; men forget how 
St. Paul confidently looked to find at least this tinge, 
alike in the thought of idlers in the market-place at 
Athens and in that of Lystra peasants. If we study tlio 
folk-poets, and through tliem the menial outlook of the 
simple folk of India, we find vulgar thought often in 
absolute revolt from those findings of the philosophers 
so readily and dogmatically put forth in Europe as 
Indian belief. Those are only one side of Indian bcHef. 
Tennyson has not expressed more incisively than 
Ramprasad the rejection, by the mind that has loved, of 
the doctrine of loss of personal life. What is the use 
of salvation to me, cries Ramprasad, if it means al)sorp- 
tion? I like eating sugar, but I have no desire to 
become sugar. _ No thought anywhere — aware as he 
;vas of Saiikaracharya s monism and in sympathy as 
3ome of his moods show Jiim to be with pantheistic 
:eaching--is more emphatically tlicistic than his nonnal- 
y is, or rests more decidedly upon interchange and 
ntercourse between a per.sonal goddess and a personal 
luppliant and worshipper. With the popular religious 
dolatry, and especially it.s crudities and cruelties, he 
ms no part. He scofl:,s at pilgrimage, and offerings to 
mages. I laugh when I hear that a worshipper of 
iall has gone to Gaya,’” He is .sturdily ethical, will 
lave nothing to do with the suggestion tliat good 
ncl evil are the same thing, philosophically con- 
iclered. He is terrified of those six passions who leap 


^ No. XX. 


* No. XV. 


* Ibid. 
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over his life's low wall. In a ixissago famous with , 
coun rymen, he looks past the bloodHtained ii ’ 
whicli represents his Mother ’ to the nmiv 
with revolt the butcJicred victims niid the reel 
upon the flowers of worship, and cries out to that Wn^V 
Mercy which he has found for himself and wilier 
adores, that he will sacrifice not living, fiuiverinir * 
but the Passwjfs, the sins of his heart and u 
Phis passage ha.s never been forgotten by his coun 
men; and. though some have disingeminiisly ufjed ii 
buttress up the bloody system it condom ns, i^ipresmili, 
heir sacrifices as an acted allegory, the vikimn slan 
foi the sms and passions, yet the imtiirnlly mere f 
thought of the most has seen his litoral meaning, imd rf 
lontlmlf ""lioPPy. even Sl.onsh tl.o situ, yhtor ,» 

Living through that lime of anarchy. wJien Tlnn.. 

S<forf of thieves and oppressors of o very rnc 

aiKl soil, Ramprnsad kept his vision of Divine kindimL^ 

ne Kfili Kood despite all soein 

kails whh KSII foHtooned wUl 

ikalJs, with lolling tongue black with blood witii d,. 

pmg weapons uplifted and menacing eyes, is not a ficur^ 
with which one would naturally associate si ch W . ^ 

though in 

.eIoucltcfe"';^''‘S?n “stonn 

snys, the chHfl cHnr^“to L >’« 

Today the wodcl-tt paia dooa'aot "S if^jVt'efted t w ' . 

^ See Sen, p. 7ts, 
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think of it ns indicted by a Hand external to it ; our 
only hope is if we can see God identified with His 
children’s sorrow, Of tliis conception there is no liint 
in Rainprasacl, and in tins respect he falls short of the 
Musalman mystic who said, ‘My Friend does me no 
wrong; the cup which he gives me to drink he has 
drunk before me,’ or of the Tamil Maiiikka Vfisahar, 
who loved Siva because 

‘Then drankest poison black, the humlder beings 
pitying, 

That I, thy meanest one, might find no poison, 
but a nectar fount. 

His mood is too monotonously one of complaint; it 
is that of a grey experience, with little hope or sunlight. 
Yet how much of purity and tenderness is in )us songs 1 
' What folly is this in thee, the child of tlic Mother- 
Heart of All, fearing death ! Thou, a snake, afraid of 
frogs 1’ Least of all should any Christian dare to 
marvel at the mercy which reached this man through 
such paths. ]''or God, says St. John, is love. And 
love, says an old .song, will (ind out the way. 

The best edition of Raniprasad, issued by the 
Basnmail office, Calcutta, contains 22() songs. Thi.s 
collection is far from complete ; nor is tlic text authori- 
tative. Tests of genuineness arc various, mention of 
his name in the poem and tlie poem’s setting to the 
' Ramprnsadi ’ tune being chief. .Some undoubtedly 
authentic songs exist both with and without his name ; 
it is likely, then, that his name was sometimes added 
by otlier hands. Among our translations, we have 
included ns his nearly a doKOii songs that are not in the 
Basuviali collection ; also, the fuller and more pictur- 
esque text of No. VII, which may possibly be n later 
writing-up. We have added another four songs-— Nos. 
LXVI-LXIX — after those which we believe to be his ; 
they are part of the extensive and hitherto iinoxnminod 
Ramprasad ‘ apocrypha.’ They are often printed as 
his, and may be. 

’ Hymns of Tamil ^aivUe Saints, Kingsbury nud Phillips. 
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Later Sakta_ poetry imitates Ramprasad a great 
deal. Kamalakanta Bhattacharya came close to him in 
point of time, living in the last qiiarterof the eighteenth 
century and well into the nineteenth. Nothing much 
seems to be known of him ; he removed from Ambika- 
nagar, in the Khulna district, to Kotalhata, in the 
Burdwan district, in 1800, and he was the religions 
preceptor of the Maharaja of Burdwan. I-Iis ^akta 
poetry does not appear to deserve its reputation; out 
of his many songs we have given four. One of the 
best Sakta poets was Nilakaptlia Mnkhopadhyaya, a 
native of the village of DharanI, in the Burdwan 
district, a district that has been a nurse of poets. 
Nilakaptha was a good singer, leader of a jdira {ydtrd) ^ 
which was very popular in West Bengal, thirty 5 ^ear.sng-o. 
He was the author of numerous Vaishi^ava and of over 
a hundred Sdkta songs ; these are sung throughout the 
Burdwan, Bankura and Birbhum districts. The reader 
will notice that No. LXXVIII is modern in tone, in* 
fluenced by the teaching of Rainkrishna Paramhaihsa, 
that all worshipped gods are the same, Nflaka^itha died 
aged sixty ; but no one apparently knows the dates of his 
birth or death, though many people now living mot him, 
and his memory is cherished as that of a very simple- 
niinded and attractive man. Of the poets represented in 
this book by one poem only, Maharaja Ramkrishpa, of 
JNator, IS the earliest ; he was a contemporary of Ram- 
prasad. Rasikehandra Ray (1820-1893), a voluminous 
writer of songs for jatras, composed the well-known' 

n "nit ^his book. Ramchandra 

Datta (1861-1899), author of No. LXXXI.was a doctor 
on the staff of the Medical College, Calcutta. In 1879 
he began to visit Ramkyishna Paramhamsa, and joined 
his movement. By his extensive practice and his 
salai-y as a professor, he made a large income, most of • 
which he spent in religious works. 

Wterature is monotonous with its 
four or five themes-Kali’s neglect of her votary. Siva's 

* Travelling theatrical party. 
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cftrelessness, the poet’s threatened law-suits or desertion 
of the Mother, the Mother’s absorption in her wild, 
destructive dance, her standing over ‘the Lord of Death.’ 
The Calcutta theatre has kept up, along with worse thi ngs, 
the vernacular tradition of piety, and Vnishiiava and 
Salcta songs find llieir way from the boards into remote 
villages, the gramophone being the effective agent in 
this dispersal. An excellent example of the modern 
spirit at work is provided by No. LXXXVIII. Tiie 
author is ^baul, liauh^xKi mendicant rcJigiou.s singers, 
often almost unlettered (thougli the author of No. 
LXXXVIII can hardly be that). The render will note 
the echo of Ramprasad’s protest against sacrinces. lUit 
this comes with a new tondcni^sss — the dumb victims 
are ‘ the Mother's duklrcn.* The poet’s thought takes 
a larger swoop, for ho belongs to the present, whose in- 
stincts and practice are botli (whatever pessimists may 
allege) more compassionate than any former ago has 
known. The song’s atmosphere and teaching reOoct 
the merciful mid ethical theism wliich i.s to-day over- 
spreading all lands. Its Bengali diiXcrentia is that it 
looks towards the motherhood, and not the falhorhood, 
of Gocl. 

This song filly concludes our Sakta selection, carrying 
the thought of Ramprasad into the world of today. It 
is followed hy fifteen Agamanf and Vijaya songs, taken 
from different writers and arranged to form a drama of 
welcome and farewell. Two new writer.^i of impor- 
tance appear in this section. Diusarnthl Ray, horn nt 
Bandamura in the Burdwan district in lfi04, died in 1857. 
He enjoyed immense popularity, most of his verse.s 
being improvised before delighted crowds. By his very 
clever and very indecent poetry, he uindc a considerable 
fortune. He was in the old vernacular tradition, 
untouched by English influence. No. XCIX, a beautiful 
song, .shows him at hi.s best, Rajanikanta Sen was 
born In 1865 ; he practised ns a pleader nt Rajshnlu ; 
and died in the Medical College, Calcutta, of cancer. 
His AgaraanI poems were composed during his last 
illness, and published posthumously. 
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1'he theme and occasion of Agamani and Vijaya 
^ngs are as follows. Uma or Garni, daughter of 
Wimalaya and Menaka, was married to Siva, the 
Lord of Kailasa, at the age of eight. The fable 
lias had this unfortunate consequence, that every 
attempt to rai.se the legal age for marriage has been 
opposed by conservative Hindus with the cry of ‘Garni 
dan, Ihe giving of Gauri,’ and a peculiar blessing has 
been asserted to rest upon a girl's marriage nt the age 
of eight. But it has also fimiishecl an outlet for the 
loneliness and grief of parents mourning their daughters 
gone from them so early, who have found their own 
sorrow mirrored in the legendary sorrow of the Great! 
f ^ parents. Dr. Dinesh Sen says, speaking of 
ot the marriage of very young girls to old men, ^ the 
situation created pathos too deep for expression. This 
situation, ^he suggests, is the real tlieine of the Agamanl^ 
poets. There are innumerable songs in Bengali, des-; 
ciibing tlie pathetic situation. The domestic scenes of 
Bengal the sorrows of Bengali parents — are really 
the tliemes of the songs, though they profess to deal 
with mythological subjects. . . . The girls here, of too 
tender an ago to play the wife, are often taken away 
from the custody of parents. With veils over their 
faces, they have to stay in their lm.sbRnd'.s home, speak 
in whispers and subject themselves to the painful disci- 
pline of the daughter-in-law. . . , When the Aganiaui 
songs, describing the sorrows of Menaka and of Uma, 
her daughter, are sung by professional singers, thq eyes 
of many a child-wife glisten behind her veil, and the 
hearts of their mothers cry out for the daughters who 
have been taken away from them.'* 

The Diirga-puja falls injate September or October, 
Some fifteen days before, Agamani or ‘ advent ' songs ’ 
are heard everywhere. The puja begins on the sixth ' 
day of the moon, when Uma (Durga) revisits her 
parents for three days. Those parents have discovered ' 
that their son-in-law, the Lord of Kailasa, is a drug- 

‘ Histoiyof Bengali Language and Lileralnret p. ^Al. 

p. 243, Dr, Sen’s boob is a mine of delightful reading. 
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eating vagabond, n haunter of waste places where dead 
men’s bones lie ; and their hearts go out in oversowing 
and distressed love 'to their child, returning to theni, as 
once Persephone to Dcinetor from the gloomy thione of 
her dark consort. The wliole piija is n very happy 
time, the Bengali Christmas. Small hoys explode fire- 
works incessantly, to their own immense joy and the 
good-humoured annoyance of passers-by. There is 
feasting and reunion everywhere. 

In the.se songs, the sorrows of Uma have pas.sed 
away, from tlic region of religion, into that of poetry. 
Many of them are of great beauty; the reader will bo 
struck by the way in which the goddess has been taken 
into the family and Inner domesticities of the Bengali 
home. She has been adopted ns n kind of divine 
daughter; and the incidents of her history with her 
strange Lord arc told with a straightforward slmi)licity 
that is often delightful. This is carried oven fui Llier in 
a numbei;_of songs (of which wo give examples), which 
are not Agimianl songs, strictly speaking, but closely 
akin to them. Of those, a few deni with Uma’s Lord, yet 
chiofly as being her Lord nnd not for his own snko. 
There is no such extensive Sivn-litcrnturc in Bengal ns 
wo find in South India; his consort, in her various 
manifestations, has largely absorbed his cultov attached 
it to her own. But there is at least one voluminous and 
very ijopular 6iva-poem, the ^iviiyana by Rnmeswara, 
written about 1750. In this, and in other poems of this 
cln.ss, Siva’s life in Kailasn is shown. ‘Umfi in Kaillisa 
plays the house wife, (he perfect prototype of the Hindu 
wife, ever accustomed to patient nud strenuous solf-dcnial 
and labour, elieerfully 1x>rnc for the sake of others. 
Her highest delight lies in distributing food to her 
luisbaiui, children and servants.’* Dr. Sen translates 
(or, rather, paraphrases) a passage from the Siivayana \ 

'With his two sons {>ivn sits down to diiie. Three 
sit to eat, and Uma serves food to tliem.'^ As soon as 

‘ Sen,p. 2iG. 

“ Litomlly, ' SstT ‘ The faithful wife,' hero used ns a name 
of Uiwti-— ‘ servos the food alone.’ 
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she has served food, the plates are emptied, and they 
look into the cookingr-pot. Paclmavati^ observes liow 
eagerly Siva eats, and smiles. Sukta® is finished, ami 
they fall upon broth. Meantime the plates are alt emptied 
of_ lice, and they all want more. "Mother I” says 
Karttika, "Give us rice!” and Gnpesa also repents the 
request, while the Lord of Destruction says, " 0 Unia 
bring more rice/’ . . . Uma smiles, and distribiiLe.s 
Tjce. Gapesa says, 'I have finished my curry, what 
more have you in store?" Hastily she comes, and 
serves ten different kinds of dried food, Siva is much 
pleased, and praises her for her good cooking. The 
fried dhutara fruit and cups of siddhi’’ are given to 
the Great God, and he nods his bend in npprovnl as luj 
sips. When all the curries are finished, they all call at 
the same time for more. . . . She finds it hard to 

serves pudding of 
geasant flavour, and then a sauce both sweet and Hour. 

dishevelled, and lier dress grows ioo.sc. 
With sweetmeats of milk and rice, the dinner ends/^ 

iwiages of Diirgii 

house If ero from hciitso U. 

^ * This is the V/Mya'^ 

Jr.,-* or meeting together in victory,’ festival. 
Vijaya songs, bidding farewell to Uma, who has alren<ly 

‘ Uraa’s maid-servant. 

* The first carry. 

™,r‘ecTly! “hSs7lfd^tu?^^A5j,■ f'norc 

* Sen, pp. 247!48 ' ^tddAi is cannadis saiivn, 

/estival has t^is^name^^^^lT’k^hv the 

victory over Ravaua nff^r by soaio connected with Kfijua’s 

explanation is convinclnt? T?r w ? MahlslnisLira. Nisiihei' 

hymns to Dnrga in the writes; ‘In both ilm 

and in the hymn iS «"<iVijaya. 

the same epithets which slio is nc1clre.s..«yas 

Marknntitya PurSna, Javl Prom the time of tho 

chief maids. Clearly Clmiuli'.^ 

fight with Mahisha/vphatlSfhp il folation to the 

yifayi differ no more tSn^Vrfr*^ way have been, Jayd ami 

festival got its name, I do not knowl* ^ Victorin. How tho 
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left her mountain home, and whose inmec now leaves 
the homes of the people, arc 811111? ; these are far fewer 
than Agamani songs. What the festival moans to 
Hindus is tlius expressed by a leading; article this year 
(1922) in the AvirUd Bamr Palrikd,\.\\ti. most popular 
nationalist paper in Uengnl. ‘ The spirit of liijayfi [?.c. 
-Vijaya] means the spirit of pence and goodwill. On 
the day the image of the Goddess Durga is immersed, 
the Hindu is required to immerse all unkiiuHy and 
uncharitable feelings. Ho meets relations and friends, 
and makes peace with enemies on this day 1 the custom 
•of the country is for everyone to salute his ciders, to 
bless youngers, and to embrace whoever comes across 
■ him, Ag man is a quarrelsome lieiiig, natiu'AlIy more or 
’lc.ss spiteful and scHisU, he Is cnjoidled to mhke an ctfort 
on this sacred day to forget and forgive *a«d make 
pence even with his bitterest foes/ ^ 

' Each day of the Puja Is a day of .sacrifieQ ; for the 
way to resurrection lies througli/tho Ci’oss, the road to 
higher life Hc.s tlirough a snorilite of the lower. The 
extent of our sacrifu^o is the measure of onr spiritual 
uplift, and this self-immolation is necessary that the 
lower gross vehiclo may bb'.'.'.pnrinod, of its dross 
and transformed into a fit Irtstrnment ' of the Divine 
Energy. . . . , 

‘Once a year, on the sacrcdMlijayn day, Jet us 
anticipate this final transformation of humanity 
into holiness of life and heart); let us' forget our petty 
jealousies and antagonisms, and realise that we are 
one in the bosom of the Universal Mother in whom all 
things live, move and have their beingl' 

On the next new moon uiglit, the Kall-puja is held. 
The dualism which overlie.s Hindu monivSin i.s expressed 
in these two festivals ] Durga (Umn) represents the 
beneficent face of Nature, Kali the maleficent ; and they 
are associated re.spectively with the bright and dark 
phases of the moon. Kali’s ritual is more rigid, and, 
so far ns we can discover, it is not lawful to oiler her 
bloodless sacrifices, . 

The render will note the reaomblnnces between the 
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ReiiKfMi ' (Inima of comiiiK ajul ^niny; ' ntul 
of olhor IiukIk. One thinks of tin: chorus of 
giviiij; notice of llio iinmiacncc of the kingly 
iivrivnl ; or of p(2as£inl. songs <»f Ciseoce tuKl I. tt^i ' 
Village poets are still iinprtivising new Octf^ils i 
embroidering old ones on the lirlc of Uina s Hqi'^'OVV 
life willi her vagabond husband, of her mother’}} 3<>> 
receiving her, and her grief at losing her. Thoiij^U ^ ‘ 
UurgiVciilt has annexed this legtsiul, it has 
dilVcreiiL roots. Uma 1 ms the breath of Hinralrr^J 
snows aliont her— still more, has Lire fragriuico ' 
autumn harvest fields iu her ludi' while 
l.)urga, crsireeially Kiili, arc children of a llcicc, 
imagination, nurtured in jungle fastnesses. 


15. J. a'. 



SAKTA SONGS 


RAMPRASAD SFCN 

I. Tlin crilUPS COMPLAINT OI«’ ms 

MOTHER'S Nl«>i.HCT 

ll mo where I mrty stand, Mother Tarn.’ I am 
(;;;5 .' 5 nj'ikarL'’ A mother’s love brings Ihe father's 
5^/t- Ihitthe father who dallies with n stepmoLhor,”' 
|PU ^ his child look to him. If yon forget all 

shall I go to my stepmother? If a slejj- 
In her lap, will my mind’s (li.scjiiict cease ?■* 

lot^ says: In oiir scidplnrcs this is written. He 

your name, Mother, wins for reward n 
lint .-id bones, and robes in tatter.s. 
nrl£^* 

II. SHR la UTTERLY INDIFFRKRNT 

niolherhocKl then a mcro word of the lijis? 

. hnth does not make a mother, unless sJio can 

tfind the griefs of her child. 

n (\0 ^ ’ 

j <y'i*ir \ a iinnie of KrUI. 

, ; Wife of f^nnkam ('Ho who docs Rood,' Siva). 

, rjitcjirtlly, 'Tho fattier wlio lioltls n stcpmotfier on his 
'lul ^ i.s to 'Slvii,' who, lu Uio purnnlc 

bdl of tliD Ganges from hoaven to earth, by 
oeivi'i K' the (lood on his nnittml hair. Gauges becomes also uo- 
;f(, Kali. So RiiinprasKd says: Siva’s afleutioiui wander 

id ni'ts divided, and the wonshippor of Kiilf cannot look to 
U's lord for afl'ectioii, which ho hn.s given eisowhoro. 

♦ 'J'Jiere are variant rc«ding!i of numt of Jiamprasild'H ijfionis, 
tlioy liavc gone from month to mouth for o century aiul a 
' , lotij? before they were printed. In this lino, \vc Jiavo taken 
Ktost intelligible rending. 
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Ten months and ten days a inotlicjr endures aoirow 
But now, though I am hungry, i^y Mother does not asl 
where her child is. Earthly parents correct theii 
sons, when they have olleiukul. i 

Though you sec Death, that drcndfnl ogre, cominc 
to slay me, yon are imtrouljlod. 

Twice-born* Raniprasild says : Whore did you lean 
this conduct? If you Iwhave like your father,* do no 
take upon yourself the name of World-Mother. 


III. HE WILL TURN TO 1113 S rEEMOTHRU, SINCE HIS 
MOTMRU IS APEAHENTLY DlfAD 

Mind, call no longer Mother. You will not niul he, 
Had she been alive, she would have como. But she i 
dead, and lives no longer. 

^ Now go to your' stepmother’s bank; there burn 
linage of *K/rt-grass; when the time of mourning hni 
finished, leave on the bank your lump of rice. Tliol 
let us go to Kasi.° t 


born, 


A nienibor of the higher uaBto.H. the threu that aro 
*i’ Kshntriyns ruitl VniSyna. 

^ Hlnialaya. The reader will find RHinuinsml frctincntl 
n® ffwltless with being stony by origin juitl nlLy 1; 
Sl AmloVuga”*^ 1 nrvnti, child of HlmSinya, ts Idcutlliecl wit 

* In despair, he threatens to tiuij to the poiuilnr relhri,„i , 
PllRriraage, which he has so often scolTeil nt f 
v^seless, Ganges lu Ratnpra.sad stands for this rollglon. Since li 

hS will perform the oeroniony f, 

her. 1 his inchules au offering of n hiinp of rice (oinda) to tli 
ispartecl spirit, aflor th. Brst porioil ot moiin,l,i(t, wW'd, Inst" <i 
the case of Brahmins) tor ten davs Tho ^r/StfrfJin .it, c- .i 

elclebt son must perform them, which Is wliv n- .p o.,! 

importance to Hindus to have a son. ^ 

When a person has been nntracetl for twelve vears hk 
Is assumed, and, since his body is not avnilnhift t 
'tinge ot*,4a.grass (Po« cyiiosiirelde^ fa liun, 
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IV. HIS MOTHEU IS niS ONLY HOPE 

Give me freedom, Mother, whoso locks nrc free. In 
the world, day and niKht I have sorrow. Queen, you 
• have forgotten me, and loft me in the Hand of Tiiiie.'^ 
O Tarn, when will this dreadful noo.se of Time bo 

Bjmpped ? 

Ramprasad says ; What will it avail, to go and live 
fcit Ka^t? My father, he who holds my .stepmother on 
his head, hf\.s become a dweller in llic burning ground.^ 


V. HE WILL BNDUUE lUtR TUICK9 OF DECEPTION 
NO I.ONGEU 

r see, Mother, how you arc about to give mo the 
‘Slip! In this child’s hand is no sweetmeat for you to 
r^iSnatch and cat.® I will so hide myself. Mother, that 
ivith all your search you will not find jnc. You will 
:.=imve to run after me, as a cow after her calf. 

Ramprasad say.s ; Tlie mother whoso cliikl is a fool 
‘'2nn play tricks upon it. Rut if you. Mother, do not save 
me, may Siva become your father.* 

' Vr. HER NEGLECT OF HUMELK WORSHIPPERS AND 
HER PARTIALITY FOR THE VIOl.ENT 

Go, Mother, go! I know you. He Hint praises you 
.gels double punishment. He that follows after you, witii 
/prayer and worship crying ever Mother^ you send him 
with grief and pain and sorrow to the House of Ynma.'’ 

* Tlio word also luonns iPtfrt’i’A, 

^ KfiSI ( Uenares) Is Alva's .seat. But J5lva has wntidercd away 
,’o thu l)uruing-gj'outi(la. 

TIiu uscIoBsiicss of going te Kn^l is a fuvourito thorno of 
Tlainpi’asad. 

^ I.C. to deceive him is not so simplo os robbing a child and 
'rnntiing oil. 

This curious phrase Is merely o coarse jibe. 

* King of the Dead. 
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With link; effort can nnythinj? eome ? 'Phr. 

(lows past the wcnlc oruhankmcnt/' ut he til?'' 

on« vvma f,,e<!o.u by vi<,]e,ux, froedoin in Sis L,'! 
bfc. UiilosH one actually tliiusts lii<4 llnm... ; • 

.ivo„ . 

vii. Tint wousrnpniu c:omi'i,ains of thk 

INKOUAI.l'i'Y OF LOTS 

flufteriU" H.'Tn' oi| 

n<!sa!‘"'’“ fi'” °f 

liorI?'oloDlmn't; wealth, 

“" 



have become Ms everlKstinff *>o, salvation ('Yon 

nvo ^TaiJJS'liLS f,'"' """ 

of all but the orRau of arllclilatlon 'nf i’° 

to prafse the Mother. , he will become a mere voice 

' ^ynnifi, the Dark Goddess. 
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Some live in palaces, as I myself would like to do. O 
IMother, are these fortunate folk your grandfathers/ and 
; I no relation at all ? 

i Some wear shawls and comfortable wrappers," they 
have sugar and curds as well as rice. 

Some ride in pdlkis,^ while 1 have the 
. carrying them. 

Mother, throngli what grain land of yours have I 
; driven my plough ?'* 

Prasad says: If I forgot yon, I endure the burden 
of grief that burns. Mother, my desire is to become tlie 
dust of those Feet that banish fear. 

VIH. KSU’S SlUlVICE HAS MADE HIM A MENDICANT 

No longer shall I call you Mother; countless ills hnvo 
you sent mo, Mother, countless ills are sending. I had 
home and dear one.s, lait yon have made me a mendicant." 
What worse can you do, O Long-'Eressed (loddess ? 

I must go from door to door, bogging niy food. 
Even though the mother dies, does not the child live 
still ? Mother^ I cry, and yet again, Mother^ but you 
are deaf and blind. While the mother lives, if the child 
suffers so, what is the use of his mother to him ? 

Rampraaad says : Is this a mother s way— being the 
mother, to be her child’s foe ? Day and night I muse, 

* Naturally the most Ijonourecl in a society wlio.so Inner 
sanctities are tho.se of iinniccllale unccstj)r-woi\shlp. 

» A kind of shawl, in itself a luxury. 

* Palanquins. 

* The worst of olTcnees in an agrieullural country. 

The commonest form of this poem is much briefer, bitterer, 
though less elaborately .sarcastic : 

' Well dol know thy kiucl«e.s.s, ah 1 too well I Soine go hungry 
after the day's toil ; others carry rice in their i)elly, gold in their 
shoulder-cloth. Some ride in P^lkis, others take the /iaWi-poles 
upon their shoulders. Some wear costly shawls, others rags and 
tatters.’ 

® SannyHsl \ Ho is said to have practically become one in his 
lastyearsi 
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what shall I do ? You will make me eiKlure the pai 
of birth again and again.* 


A very famous song. There arc variaiit rending 

IX. HIS DAYS AUH PASSIHJ IN MISIJKY 

In what have I oUencled .so? 

Unendurable has my daily lot become, nil day T 
and Aveep. Inwardly I say, I will leave my hot 
I will dwell no Jongcr in such a land. But the VVh 
of Life turns me in its circle, ant! Chintaram CIwi>ri 
awaits me. I say, 1 will leave my home, siiid puss j 
day.s praising the Name. But you, Kali, Imve 
wrought that I am bound fast to this vain show 
things. 

Weeping at Kali’s Beet, poor Rrunprasrul saj 
This Kali of mine, this Kfill of my thought,** thron 
her I have become wretched. 

X. TUB VANITY OB 1,IPR APTKR Uim 

It is jusl^ tlie hope of hope, this coming into i 
world, and it all ends in coming,'* the black bn 
mistake when he falls on the pictured lotus. You hpi 
fed me with ;/w«-leavcs,° calling them sugar, dcccivi 
me with words. Mother, in my greed for sweets, I 1 im 
spent my whole day with wry, embittered lips. 


‘ He desires lo be sot free from the cycle of ro-IMrths, 'J 
rofereuce In this Inst Hue Is to the belief that during Uio pre-iui 
period the child suffers Intensely iu lliu womb, 

’ A very homely, ahiiast humorous, touch. ChhUaram ('L( 
of Anxiety') is Ynma (Death) ; and Kampmsad pictures t 
waiting like a (.servant III Jlvery), to tell the man he 

wanted elsewhere. 

* Tlio Bengali hna a aeries of puns on KtlH ami IC 
(d^acA). 

* A Hue of puns, ou SsS, and ^i^a, ito^e (clilVen 

spoiling, but similar sotnul), 

Which are very bitter. The tiim is Assidirachta indim. 
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Mother, you brought me clown into the world, sny- 
i3g, ‘Let us phay.’^ Yon cheated me, and in the game 
liat you have played my iiope has not found fLilfilmeiit. 

Raniprasad says ; In the world-plny, what was to 
jc has been. Now at eventide, talcing your child in 
vour bosom, go homo. 


Anotlier famous song. The ‘ hope of hope * recall, s 

Gi eek (mri? tivap. Birth after birth, and all is vanity 
- jncl disappoiiiLment. 

XI, im TRUSTS KALI THOUGH SIIR 
NEOLHCTS HIM 

Mother, yon are in my heart. 

Dark Goddess, who says you are in my heart ? You 
: 4re a stony-hearted girl, a harmful delusion. Through 
: iiow much trouble you make me pa.ss I In the clii^cr- 
5nce“ of worship, nil the Five Forms become yonrs. 
I'lo that knows the Five arc but One, from him, Mother, 
how will you escape ? He that knows, and rests all on 
yon, him you will not help I But will tlie man who 
knows the worth of gold accept glass?® Prasad snysj 
:My heart is of the right tint of the lotus.^ You, build- 
iiig those five into one, dance and dwell in my mind I 

XII. HIS VAIN AND EARNKST SHAIICH POU 
SALVATION BY KNOWLEDGE 

I thought I had attained to truth. I had learnt from 
the wise. I found a teacher in the land where there is 

’ TIi« roiuler will ronietnber that to tlio Hindu till life is Ufa, 
■S^fort or tivtima, 

f 'L'licvti nrc Five innlu cults, according to Uio deities wov- 
.Kliippcd (Sivn, K.Hli, VIslu.ut, SHrya — the .Sun-trod — and GtuieSa). 
•'All five cults, Rumpinsrul snys, are cults of the Motlier, nnd she 
metis lier worshippers in these five ways. 

“ Will he w(»isliip nuy other deity ? 

‘ Is live pure lotn.ses all the Five cults find a place in 
Ills heart. Tho Tautric system of physiology teaches that there 
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no tiifTht. My ,Jay niul dusk nlilcu I robbed of Hm i, ' 
.Sleep bns SOHO. Shall I sJee,, aL^-iin? 'n ^ 

iiKOS I remain nwnke. I will Vc-Htoi e ^slee \ * 

ever owner daims it; I have out -iloot." i f V# / 

Minijliiifr sulphur ' 1 have iTm'i' i ^ 

trlowiiifr I inf r^f .«J/I = Sioiit,dU out tho 


frlowiiiff lint of pold® 
temple of nay mhul. 


,,,, J . , UllL UKi 

iliKs IS my hope, to denuKe tliQ 


Thn'n.nn\^‘*^^^ , «'Kl Hiilvation both I despise ■ 
ibc Dark Queen s name I know fr»i- r'».i e 

faith UiKl works alike I nbnmC 


xiii. im wouij) imAconrrun rou simvrcK 

Appoint me your Uoasiiror, Mother, and trnsf mo; 
I a»J not one who forffels the salt ho has oaten. 

ssClS2?SHSi=? 

posse.ss blit thn ^ tI’ 'vai?clc‘;s servant, 

possess out tl.0 dust of your I^cct. If you be lllto youi' 

E»e'iC!,‘M <" •>« body, .,„h „l. 

‘ As polclsiulths (to. 

wcixiug snvcnstlc'o^er liis i!ttnu!mpH!*?°'^ J'cliijod golt].* He is, 
flings them nsido foV m4.- «m be 

Gsurl!" '■"K-amS, imlf-glve, csU„i ii„„. 
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fim lout. But, if you be like mine, ^ I shall 

wealthy. 

Prasad says ; Lot me die in the saving pfacc of those 
that spinai aside all forms of curse. If I may clasp 
Peel,” all tlanRor leaves me. 




■y 


a'raditionally, liis first song, the one his employer 
^jjid written in an nccoimt-book. 


XIV. MiimciNii Fou nis mind's piaitAsn 

My Mind, if you would only take my prescription! 
ftisi’e me paiah'' of truth, hero is SrinUth Datla.” 

'.rhc lime will come when you will wish for these. 

h'oiijist your worldly bliss, and wor.ship the Victor 
c Death r' 

Rampt^isad says: Then, my Mind, you will be 
^e£iletl from the world that is your disease. 

'I'ho only interest of this poor but undoubtedly 
^.itbcmtic sonff is that It is one of the few in which 
^Smi)r!isad draws on his hereditary medical lore, as a 
jT^einbor of the VaUiya or doctor caste. 


‘ Seu niiU; toll. UihnprnsSd tuonns : If you are stony cind 
nai'th'ioaitcd, 1 sluill ffot nothing. 

^ vSiv.’i , tlu; carele'?s and genoroiw ; Rampmsacl .s inthef by n 
uini^ of iicloptiou, Hlnco tlie poet Is child of Kmi, bis consort. 

‘ " /W<f inc'iins both foot mu} post, eMpioytnenl. Hence, Ihe 

words mean [ilso, IE I may got this position. j„ 

* 'l']ia />a/al Is a vegotablo. Vegetables nro much used in 
nroHcripl ifinsof or country doctors. 

' Snni'iili Datta Keoms, to havo been Uainprn.sad s spiritual 

^‘'^'""''‘Mduu'ij.wa. nnnme o£ Slvn; TUwe seams 

pliLc:e~in tlm ‘/^wi'dyrtJ— where °L^ M,,nn iti-L 

(Xttem]»tc(l 5 and that explanation is too obscure to bo 

It Is siilTicicnt to leroember^ that Is the Great Destiuctlon 

tJifit itself cannot be ciestroyed.^::. 
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XV. THE FOOLISHNESS OF PILGRIMAGE 

^ ^ The Lot.,,, -Feet . 

in .nv C? rr*> enough for me. Dee 

icern of bl s, °? “’6™. I float in a 

As vhe?fi » headache cannot renmin, 

Kali-s '.ame ® aU eoes 1 

‘he name o 

SSien 1 pilecngs there and the story o 

sru”.!“r^ Who ‘o,row:r?‘'’Z'a 

^ "h-?no°;}:ri‘?^ 

nter^^Rwe P“wer of grace ancl 

Polu Goods’ become ours. Goddess, Lhe 

rflther^thar&a!"'^ Vuisliyava , ^ 

'-‘OLINESS of KASr EXPLAINED 

ofKiisi'sinakerMs^KaU^vith^P^^^^ breast . 

J^dJ, with her flowing Jocks. Men 

‘ Ttno, t .. 


See note to 


p„™.. 

are held to 
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fQ proclaimed its name as Ma^iikariji/ for there it 
that Jagadamba s* ear-ring fell from her. Between 
• Asi and the Varuna® stands Benares the sacred. 
^ ^ stream of the Varuiia is the stream of the Mother’s 
^j;cy, and the Asi is the sfream of blood from the 
^^rd.^ If one dies at KaSi, Siva gives him the 
/'^wledge of truth.® Above that knowledge is en- 
>'^ned Mahe^a's" Queen. 

Ramprasad: What care 1 for going to Kasi ? See 
-und my neck as garland I have bound the name of 


XVII. HE SOMETIMES LONGS TO REST AT KASi 


When shall I be a dweller in Ka^i ? When look 
on sorrow from those- groves of gladness? With 
water and with leaves of bel' 1 will worship 
my lord. Whether on water or on land it matters 
5 ^ 


’ ‘ A gem of the ear ’—the name of a pool at KaSi. Dakshaj 
,, of Braluna the Creator, was father-in-law of Siva, who had 
his daughter Satt. Offended by his sou-iu-l^v’s absent- 
'’■’fjided neglect to show him reverence, he excluded Siva from a 
to which all the other gods were invited. Satl came, 
®rc>*^Sh In the invitations passed over with her hnsbaud ; and, 
£»rcoine with shame at her father’s contempt of heraelf and her 
<^\f5tiaiKl, died in her father’s sacrificial fire, thus becoming the 
sail or ‘faithful wife.’ ^Iva carried her body about, in mad 
threatening all things with destruction. Vishnu cut Sati's 
' V j-y to pieces, whereupon diva’s freuzy subsided. Sati's ear* 
! fell in theManikarai pool atKaST. Satl was reborn as Uina, 

M IS therefore identified with Kali and Durga. 

’ ' Mother of the world ’ (Kali). 

■ » Two mythical rivers supposed to be on either side of 

n.ires. Ramprasad explains them allegorically. 

* /,£, of sacrifice. • , tt , 

. ;j ® Taiiamasi, Thou art t/iat, the master-word of the Upani- 

• The Great God (Siva). ,• . ^ 

' Aeglc Hirtrwwfoj, sacred toSiva and Sakti (Kali), It the 
I e to offer a tnpaira^ i,e, three leaves on a single st.alK» 
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not, only let me clio awny thoi e nt I 
tion wil lx. mine. She who feeds Liu 
(jiKcn, thnt ^ohlcn one hi whom I 


■Ml s poLMii may serve ns a contra 
me. ^ It s lows Rampt-nKfid ns hi son 
foiimst. But we are inclined to lorui- 


'vvm. IHK FOOMsriNnsS 




nnu bit lu meditation. From all this t 
tlie mind grows proud. Wor4 h 
none nmy know. Whnt irUy !„ln 
metal, stone or earth ? ^ ^ 

I'ashlon her Image with the 

on the lotm.tlu-o..o o{ yo!,; i,on,t 

her with the neote. of o/volio.rnud „ 

nns , its lust,. odey ami night! 

Kail, sacrifice the Six l^nsaiona.'* ' 
I Amwiuiriiri, a name of Dmea 

ewy^— “o'aS: 
who^erva hta. B„a« Vo't s, 

misnrya or Envy. Cf. the 
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not, oiily [(U me ili« away there nt Benares ai;' 
lion will 1 h; mine. ,Slie who feeds the world’ is •: 
(inecii, that j^olck-n tme in whom I will take 
I iioti will 1 <laiKH', and, strikinj; my cheek, shout 

] Ills poem may s<!rvc as a contrast to ihi: i 
iiiK. It shows Kainprasad ns in some moods 
Joi'misl. Hut \vc: are iiicliiiod to regard it as sp;;: j 


Will. TllU ^•(K)I.,|.S1IN^SS OF SACRIFICl- 

Mmcl, why art thou so anxious ? Utter Kiiljki - 
and sll in mciUtnlion. Rrom all this pomp of i. . 
the inisul grows proud. WorslUp her in scerf * 
none may know. What is thy gain from ini:;, 
metal, stone or earth? 

Fashion her image with Die stuff of mind, and . 
on the lotuH-tlu-ono of your heart. Parched ri, 
phuitnlns, ah I how vainly do you offer thesi,'. ' i 
her with the nectar of devotion, and satisfy % ■ 

mind. 

Why seek to Illumine her with lamp and lain, 
candle? Ligljt the jcwcJIecl lamp of the min.: : 
Hash its luslro day and night. 

Why do yon bring slieep and goats and butfah , 
sacrifice? laying ‘Victory to Kali,' 'Vi.T 
Kali,’ sacrifice the Six Passions.® 


‘ Aimninirna, n name of Durgu. 

Pronninwc ‘Hoin,’ ns the a Is the included vcu,^ 
every consonant carries. The cry of ^iva and of tla-'i- 
who .servo liiin. Uhohi is short for BhSlauatha, ' Lorri V f 

flllllOSS, ' 

® Tlic Six Passions are— or Sexual Appatiri- <' . 
or Auger, L(W/a or CovetoHsuess, Afo^ia (literally, Sti;:,- i 
or Lapse or Aberration due to Infatuation, Jifada^<-r A 
A/a^sarya or Envy. Cf. the Seven Deadly Sins of <h. 
Ages. 
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Prasad says : What need is there of drums and 
tomtoms? Saying, * Victory to Kali,’ clap your hands 
your mind at her Feet. 


Another famous song, of which variant texts exist. 


1 XIX. THE SOUL'S SLEEP OF DEATH 

Drowsy witli desire, you wake not. Excellent is 
this bed of time’’ that you have found I Think you there 
vvid never be any dawn from this night of happiness? 
iDesire sits in your lap like a harlot, and you will not 
turn from her. You have drawn the sheet of hope over 
'■'your body ; mufflins up your face, you refuse to un- 
'•cover. Winter and summer alike, you remain thus, and 
-your fiJtiiy cloth you never send to the wash. You 
' have drunk the wine of worldly possessions and the 
stupor of that wine holds you down. Day and night a 
■ drunkard, even in absent-mindedness, you do not utter 
Kali's name. 

’ O you foolish Prasad, foolish beyond conception, 
even thus your sleep hunger is not appeased. In this 
• your sleep the great sleep will come, when you will not 
- wake,^ though wo call and call. 


Another famous song. 


XX. HE IS OLD, DEPENDENT AND DESPISED 

By time’s passing I have lost my work. The day is 
spent in idle joyfulness. When I earned money, I 
wandered freely from place to place. Then I had 

1 Time, remvinber, means also Death. 

* The words mean more : wheu you will not awake to 
consciousnoss of any kind. 
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friends, brolhers, wife, and all these heeded iny wishes 
but now all that is over, for I am no more a wage-^ 
winner. Those friends and brothers, wife and children i 
seeing^ me i>enniless,.scold and grow wrathful. When 
Death s Messenger, seated by my pillow, makes ready 
to grip me by the hair, then, preparing my bier of wood 
my pitclier of water/ and my shroud, they will bii 
fniewcll to the man in the ascetic's garli. Shoiitin® 
Hai'3,“Hnri, they will fling me on the pile, and each gp ' 
his way. Rnmprnsful is dead, the weeping is done, anilf 
they will fall to their meal quite cheerfully." / 


This and the next are very popular songs. 


XXI. Tnn usRijiss toil of his days * 

I perish, slaving like a brownie. ’ My waistcloth iS' 
emi)ty of money for my journey ; I am beconie a piilillc ■ 
drudge, vainly working myself to death. Day by day,‘ 
I labour like a coolie, Mother; and the Five ElcmciUsi 
divide the wage of one." The Five Elements, the Six: 
Passions, the Ten Sense.s. stand like bullies," bearing! 
clubs. They listen to no one. My days pass in toiI,i 
As a blind man grips his stick that he lost and has found! 
agnin, so would I fain clasp thee, elusive Mother] biit- 
in my evil deeds thou fleest from me. , » 


‘Friends pour pitchers of wnter on the ashe.s. after ilie! 
corpse has heon burned. ; 

I Vishnu; (he funeral-cry in Bengal. ; 

Lnslly ’ ; as a matter of course. ! 

* Bhfll.a,evil spirit, or ghost. Our rciiclerhig will throw back 

5° ® Miltoii^s ‘lubber \L' AilcBro) . Cf, 

iNOk Ivllli 

* I nni not master In my own house, i . slave lor the benefit of 
my five material constituents. (See note 8 on No. XLVI 1 

Iho Five Elements are compared to a Hindu jotut fatnllv all 
employed battening (as somelliues happens) on what Is eanieri h« 
the only member, ''-'•i jjy 

hired rwRlaua. 
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Prasad says: Mighty Mother, cut asunder this rope 
' of actions.^ When death draws nigh, Mother, grant 
^ that my life may burst its way out through my head.^ 

f; XXII. THE TYRANNY OF A DIVIDED WILL 

i: Mother, how often shall I make my complaint to 

i thee ? 

i' I am floating like weeds in a sea of misery. I am 
j.; without root and without station or direction. Six 
; several ways the Six Passions pull me, and sorely hurt 
^ I fall in the midst of them. 

f 

Twice-born Ramprasad says: Mother, now I know 
that you are without mercy. Fulfil this life of mine by 
granting me vision once of thee standing in my temple. 


XXni. KALI NEGLECTS HER WORSHIPPER, 

IN MAD DANCE 

All this is a girl’s madcap pleasure, in whose 
Enchantment the three worlds swoon into forget- 
fulness. She is mad, her lord is mad, his two dis- 
ciples® are mad. Her beauty and her nature, her 
gestures and her thought, surpass all speech. If one 
takes her name, one’s happiness flames into ashes,* 


‘ He wishes to escape from the round of rebirth, due to 
actions. 

’ Through the Erahmarandhra, hole for the Branimn, 
just above the foramea of Monro. It is believed that, if the vital 
breath goes out at death through this hole, the soul goes direct 
to the World (Abode) of Brahman, from which there is no 
returning to the Cycle of Births and Deaths. 

^ * Nandi and BhrlhgT, two faithful demons, who attend on 

Siva; comic characters, but mischievous and powerful, and 
ruthless in execution of his orders. 

* Literally. ‘ the forehead is burnt,' an extremely common 
, expression. It is believed that the sutures of the front ot tpe 
skull are a mau’s written fate. 'It is worse than vam, it is 
raisery to worship so careless a goddess,’ 

4 
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ami 

XXIV. KAl.r THE HATrLR.yunEN 

r’“'' 

ITomls op Lliy sons, (hilly frcahly killot! Iinn^r n 
IJftrlaiKl firound thy nock ITow k fu, • 
will. I.„mi,n lm,„lsl iS;. o , *on “’“‘'“l 

li-aultloss aro tl.y lovoly lins h„ fL,,“ H'y ent-niigi ; 
knnda'' in full hlooni ^ tt'Oth mo fan- as tlii> 

Spiss >, s3?is:H 

1011 ^^^“^’ My mind in ns one tlmt dfincos W 
longer can my eyo.s Ijchold mieli bciuity ^ 

XXV. Siva undeu kam's eket 
you mart owimff"’"’ "omore, 

“h- 

i/ironi£(l. «‘Mt ho was Nllnlcaiithn, S- 

ftaytaftL‘V™„^?aStr2 '”4v. Am, 

In her excUenient ahelSorSl eSen ^ho world. 

Jhoulcl stop So lie lay^cloIJn • mid slii 

hia body, she tlinjst out her toJSni. li S- herself on 

some poems takes this storv RvtiU?^n lu 

greater tlmu he. * synibolicaUy • Kali is over Siva, is 

® |iMnstnln0. 

' He who talce.s away, who destroys. • le. giva. 
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Siva, you know, has swallowed poison' and so his 
:Strength has gone. 

Come down, and do youf dancing, Mother, you who 
are loved by Siva. He whom the poison could not kill, 
why should he die today ? 

Says Rampr,asad : He is feigning death that he may 
possess your bloodstained Feet. 


XXVI. THE STORM.PROGESSION OF SiVA 

Jagadamba’s watchmen go o\it into dread, black 
night, Jagadambas watchmen 1 ‘Victory! Victory to 
Kali!' they cry, and, clapping their hands and striking 
upon their cheeks, they shout Bam^ Bam. That wor- 
shippers may tremble, the flowery chariot is in the sky 
and ill it rides the ghosts, in it too are bhairavas and 
veldtas} Upon their heads is the hall-moon crest,® in 
their hands the dreadful trident; to their feet hangs 
down their matted hair. With them first come the 
serpents strong as death, then follow mighty tigers, 
monstrous bears. They roll their red eyes before the 
worshippers, who, half-dead with fear, cry out, no 
longer able to sit at their devotions. 

Can aught evil befall the true worshipper ? Rather 
in his delight he finds all things are good. By the 
power of that Dread-visaged one,' thy prayers are 
made effectual, thou dost conquer Iwth in this life and 
the next. 

’ See note to XXni. 

^ Ghosts {bhntas) are ordiuary sinful spirits; Blmrava \tne 
lervible one) is a name of 5iva, but is also used for bis lieutenants 
who comraand the demon-world under him ; velalas are the 
spirits of people who have died by accident or by suicide, without 
having completed their allotted term. 

^ Chandra the Moon was husband of Ibe twenty-seven stars 
of the Hindri zodiac, the daughters of Daksha. He neglectea 
them ail for one of them, Rohinl. The twenty-six complain^ to 
their father, who laid on the Moon the curse that he should 
waste away. The Moon besought diva’s aid ; mid he wears the 
crescent moon always, lest the Moon fade out of gxisience. 

‘ Kan. 
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Fortress. Today nr after n Inindrcd centuries, tlioii 
knowest not when foifeilnre' will comt*. Lo, tt> Lliy 
hand is the present tiino.MincHO my Miiwl!). Ah, haste 
and gather harvest 1 Scalier now the seed thy teachers 
gave thee, and sprinkle it with the water of Iove.‘‘ 

And if nlone (O iny mindl) thou cnnsl not do this, 
then take Rainprnsad with tlico.'* 

XXIX. Tin? TYIiANNY OV UFUIum 


Mother, how often will yon drive mo j'oiind and 
round the Wheel of Beinjr, like a bliiulfoUl ox that 
• grinds the oil ? IlindiiiK me to the log of the world, 
■you urge me round incessantly. For whnt guilt have 
you subjected mo to six oilmen?'' After wandering 
through eighty fd/c/is^ oi rebirths, in form of Ijcast and 
bird, still the door of the womb is not closed to me, 
but sorely hurt I come again. When the child weeps, 
uttering the dear name of Mother, then the mother 
takes it in her lap. Throughout the whole world I soe 
this comes to pass, I alone am excepted. Crying 
Diirga, many sinnor.s liave attained to pardon. 

Take this binding from iny eyes, llmt I may see tho 
Feet which banish fear. Countless are the evil 
children, but who ever heard of an evil mother ? 


Mother, thi.s is the hope of Rainprasnd, that at the 
■end I may find station at your Feet. 


Another well-known song. 

‘ (She) thy freo-tresKecl, strong fence,* where the word for 
slrong, Is tho same root ns ICiiU’s nmiio of SaM. She, tho 

Emanclpfitod One, i.s Strength, «uys Unmprnsad ; find there is no 
defehco IIU© freedom. Is a fortress, Durgii Is tho goddess. 

VForfeiture — of life. 

\ ^A«,fe^t~pasalouate, ec.sttttlc tlevolloii. 

‘ Thi'ouglioiit this poem, tho * Mind ’ represents the aesiiing 
pfti't,Avandoring nud ineffective. Take all I am, says the poet; 
and use the body as your servant, to accomplish your will, hveu 
so, Frauds of Assisi would speak of his body ns ' Erothor Ass, 
the drudge of his will and mlud. „ 

^ The Six Passions. • A is 100,000. 
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X\X. SrHHN(n‘ll WITHIN ()N!^SHI,F 

kuh’.>; nriino, my Mind, down in 

Ihc! utifni hmncil .sltiuiiur !«*i» <>t' Ihy iHuii t. Novor empty 
of Is tlinl scji, (living hvioe or lliricc thou 

Ijcdiicsil notjulii. Coiuiiicr thy |J:issionato iicait/ aii^ 
plnnifk; I Mala; way to tin: v(;i'y dcMilhs of Uio esseiuisl 
W(dl that IfS ihysiolfP In Uio \Vrit(trs of Knowledge 
Iriiils Hut Pnurl of Stronjrlh,'’ my Mind! Hy dovolioit' 
liiou ahult uhlaln it, if limn latop tim word of f^iva in 
incmury.'' 

Idkit croiaKliltts, llio Six I'assions lurk (.proedy foi 
ptoy, ihoy wamUtr t5vor. .Snmiir Ihy Ijody with ths 
ocliro of ^ro<Hl con.siiictuiit/' Iho scmU will Iceoi) them fni 
from tlu;o. 

Countless Hems and Jewels lie iu those wiiters I 


1 jj’ldlHK |l«-‘ breath, a« «HveiH iln, 'fhere Is iilso n refcvoiicf' 
U) Uiti Kii/fii |*|jUo:u*!»hy, whidt jsjjuins lluj piiuSlim of siipiJi'essiiiB 
Di’euUilnjf, as an aid to rscaiK* from dm Imily's thraldom. 

* Idlorally, * (llobUiiK lliy hrimlli) dive to tliu sido of ICuln' 
kntuJaUal.' JvulaUtttuJalini Is Salcll soaUal In Iho Mflirulhara (the 
unit l<»tuH — -nbovo the reotnin, below the snero^eocoyeonl 
ploxMs), colkd tip like u sorpent In tlireeHiml-adialf spirnls, 
1 w tUivtnuo uwukoits this .Sakll from iiluei) and dntws her ui) 
lliroujfb the ^us/ium.ifl (the cetttral paHsajjo of the spinal eorcl) 
ami 01 } joys nivliui IPIjw; f«tr thin Snltll Is slio who daiiccs llie 
K oinalDaiicomicl Is ilio K<mrce <or Giver) of Jtllss (Aaanda), 
i nopiwzletl Woslurn rtnulor tuny roeollocl how stranirely physlciil 
wore inauy of onr lOMropenn inoltiphysUial and psyehoIoLdcal 

‘ **‘^* “^ btndfw) localiotis of feelings and passions iu 
och.u' li phllognpliy umphnsises tliii 

casonUnl Irnth, that eoncontrntioii of thonght Is noodod, to worsliij 

Soli,«l phyaleal itielhods by wliioli ii 

nttalu Umt conccntmtlon are based on HrotosepK 

BOid-lS^AlLy stippresBlou of vitality and t( 

• Tho Ponri of ^a^fi (KnlT). 

^ Bhakii. 

Iho dlsQlplUio (Siva is the speaker Ir 

" Turmeric^ smeared on the body, Is .supposed to keen ofi 
crocodiles. R5mprpsS<l means, ■ Adopt the yellow robe o a 
ascetic and nil passions will leave you.' ^ " 
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Rampi'asad says : Leap id. and thou shalt gather 
/etns in heaps. ■' 

F 

A difficult poeiVi, crammed with allusioQ and conceit 

ind with refevence to Purauiic mythology, Tantnc teach- 
ing folklore. 


XXXI. THE UNGUARDED HOUSE 

Wake and watch and cry, my Mind, Victory to 
T^ali! Give not way to sleep, forgetful Mind, to lose 
tour treasure. When you lie in the senseless ease of 
sleep, in the House o£ Nine Doors, then with slumber 

the robber will come, will pierce through the wall and 

tiear your jewels away. 

XXXII. THE STORM-SMITTEN HOUSE 
1 live In a claraaged house, my Mother, so in my 

feat it isto thee.thafi cry. The ‘empeSts have blow. 

: Si ».ne over 

the mud wall. 

A poem which, p well p 

the soil Ramprasad s thought and pi 

village houses are of mud and suiter tern y 
Rains. 

XXXllI. PERIL OF TEMPEST 

Mind of why art thou so afrmdj^^ 

why, art thou so afraid ! When to in Durga s 

‘rne"“and"UiT aZ- «■ 

1 Tlie Boay. . TtiaffinaDoors are the nine phystca. on.tets or 
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mfin^ snyeOi anglit to thee, then cry to him that thou ait 
cliilcl of byatiui, thy Mother. 


Prasad says; O mind bo.Hklo thyself, whom dost 
tlioii fear? My body I have sold to Dakshina,“ a slave 
to her service. 


XXXIV. TUB MIND’S BOATMItN ARB GRAVEN 

Beware, beware, the boat is sinking I 
Ah, my careless inincl, the days are passing, and thou 
hast not worshipped the Queen of Ruin.'* Thou hast 
weighed down thy boat with vnin goods of thy tratne 
thy buying and selling. All day tliou hast waited at the 
g/idi, and now with evening Lhoii wouldst cross '^thc 
stream. Thou hn.st made thine old boat heavy witli 
sins. If thou wouldst pns.s over the ocean of the wot kl, 
make the Lord tliy helmsman. Seeing the leaping 
waves, the Six Boatmen® have fled. Mind, iio\v trust 
tlnne all with thy Icndicr,’ he will be thy hclmsmai]. 


XXXV. TUB WORSHIPPRU'S CASE COMES TO COURT 

ThU Is the usual judgment of the Mother 1 For the 
one who day and night calls upon Durga's name misior. 
tunc IS decreed. 


* Hie villngo watchman. Thi.«i clasw of men havu 

fn hoV?Sa‘'br7bo. Rrimprasrid, 

word literally 

of the south, the reg oii from which spring breeics cume, 

* Hnrn (' He who takes away ') . 

To the Hindu, life Is more often n river thnn a roaci mul 
salvation l_s a ferrying across the stronni of the world. 

Unmi'.r br^kahnil {/.e. Vishnu). Rut 

Rampinsad nlm^t certainly menus 'Trust— and oliw—your 

(Datta),' The teacher Is Idealised hiLo a 
levelatlou, alino.st an incaruatlou, of the Deity. 

1 ) *'°aring, smelliiic, tnslinir and 

feeliug ; the Mind. All of them are distinguished from the 

soul. Literally, Thy teachor-Bmhraa ’ j • Thy tcacher-god.' 
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Within thine august presence, Mother, I am come, 
and stand with folded hnnds^ before thee. When will 
my case be heard, that I may be freed from my 
dilemma ? 

What answers can I give to questionings ? No 
understanding is there in this earthen pot.^ Mother, 
my single hope is in the word of Siva, which is one 
with what the Vedas and Agamas* have declared. 

Rainprasad says: Mother, through fear of death I 
would escape and haste from here. So may, I, with my 
latest breath call upon Durga's name, and on the banks 
of Jahnavi's* stream forsake this earthly life I 


The first of a group of poems which show that 
Bengali life was as full of litigation in the eighteenth 
lentury as it is today. They are packed with technical 
Qgal terms. 


XXXVI. HE WILL APPEAL TO SiVA 

No weakling, child untimely-born,® am I, O Tara, 
'hough angry eyes flash fire at me, I do not fear, 
‘hose bloodstained Feet that rest on Siva’s lotus- 
I'east, in them is my prosperity. Mother, if I would 
>ok upon this wealth® of mine, what troubles must I 
ndurel Yet is my title safe within my heart, a deed 

‘ The attitude of an accused person in ao Indian court. 

’ See p. 59, note 7 . When the ' life-giving ’ ceremony of ao idol 
hes place, the deity to whom it is dedicated is supposed to eater 

Hut a pot of water is placed beside the idol, for the rec^doo 
otjier deities than the one to whom the image belong. Rsm* 
asad means that he is a pot that has /ailed to obtain the life- 
tfing spirit. 

* Another name for the Tantras. ^ o i . 

* The Ganges. She interrupted the meditntioos of the Saint 

hnu, who drank up all waters, but discharged them again from 
> ear, when besought by the gods not to detain the holy stream, 
le is called Jahnavl (' Jahnu’s daughter ’). • 

* Literally, a child of the eighth month. A variant reading 
‘ a child twenty-eight days old.’ 

* Kali’s feet. 
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that hears Siva’s sig^nnture and seal. Now will I makp 
my plaint before my lord," and I shall win tlie verdict' 
with one nuostion.-’ When I appeal in court, then will 
I show what sort of child I am, and at the ti ial brine 
evidence the deed iny gKrii gave mo.'* 

Says Rrunprnsrul: It is no paltry suit that I thy 
child would institute against thee, Mother, nor will I 
cense to urge my caso till thou dost take me to thv 
arms and grant me pence. 

XXXVII. HK MAS PAID AI.I^ HUNT OURS 

Stand a moment. Death I Let me loudly invoke the 
Mother s name. Though thou wouklst take me with 
thee, yet am I unconcerned. I-Invo I in vain bound 
round my neck as talisman the garland of 'Jhlrh’s name ? 

MaheSwnri is my landlord, I am her own immediate 
Uiiant. Now am I subject,* now am I free,” yet never 
have my dues to her been left unpaid. 

n, others understand the drnma^ ol 

the Mothers life? That which Triloclmn’s'* self 

heriVffircoS^ a suit agatust 

* RSmpi'asad uses tho Ihigliali word dect'fe Jt wnniri hs 

Calcutta ’ ^ law-coiu-ts were. woU estalilishecl in 

ySp!''' 

* Every Hindu is supposed loijnvea .V,.., . • 

tenches him or texts. RSmprassa Ul show that hiTm 

received orthodox teaching. It will bo romf.mitr...«,i .1 

.Datta was bis preceptor. " «« J-ew^^raberecl that Srmath 

' The Great Goddess. 

» NStiina and S&tma, two East Bengal words ro ^ 

that very few know their meauiug, A tenant who is 
one from whom iiis Imullord . demauds gifts (hi adS?'*."' 
rent)3 one who Ls «<?/S//«can give only labour ^ "««‘tion to 
! }i}^‘ familiar to all students of Indtnu thou^rh^ 

.faiva, I he three-eyed,' The reader will hnup. ,.A 1' , 
the exalt linll at her loid’s expense, 
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•atitiot perceive, shnll such a mystery be vouchsafed 
;o me ? 


xxxvin. 


MLS MOTIinU HAS NO LAWFUL CLAIMS 
AGAINST HIM 


I am no fiiijhivc from justice. 

Of what, then, Mother, would you make me feel 

afraid ? . . , n i 

My land a^rcGment is out.side your rent-roll, 

Mother ; the land I hold is also short in measurement ; 

And I hold, nijainst rent-day, a talismam sealed with 
ft wondrous mystic word. _ . , ,118 

I am a tenant on the Mothers personal land, 
koepinf? a linn hold of the ripht plot, all clues paid. 

Now by the strength of your name, I mean to 
continue to hold it, and also to make It rent-free. 

Prasad says: My rent is not a single cowrie in 
ftrrears. Voit may idnU me fathoms deep in sorrow ; yet 
will I make my protest at your Feet. 

XXXIX. SIN MUST HEAR ITS PUNISHMENT 

Terribly afraid am I. my Mother. ^ with my 
judge arc the records: credit and debit, all is written 
down. In former days I served my passions, nor caied 

what would befall me afterwards. I 

See yemder sits dread Chitrngupta, and whate ex 1 
do he 1 ms registered. 

■ Toralxinivy lemn-es wove onlsldo the permanent Inntl^roU, 

til the days of the East India Company. manlH of his 

> The talifiiiian, which bears comes 

faith, and which will save him ^ ‘’O™ "iVofKnil 
round, is his consciousness diat js a cWjd o regular 

• This Mils iaml , or personal laud, taus oui.«u 

rent-roll. , ahout 30 years' rent, can 

‘ Tho payment of a Utmp sum, about y 

make land rout-freo for over. , g Dead. 

« The Accountant of the Jxidge.ottne v««u. 
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Prom life to life he carries on the balance that is 
^amsfc me. Little have I saved, much have I spent. 
How can I escape the judgment of the king ? 

Within the mind of Ramprasad the only hone is 
Kali s name. 


XL. HE IS BANKRUPT 

Whom dost thou serve (O my Mind)? Who art 
^ou? Who is thy master ? Whose menial art thou? 
I hon must render an account of all thy folly; prepare 
to make the payment. O Mind, the income side is 
blank, I see ; then borrow something for thv credit 
(O my Mind!). 

_ The twice-born Ramprasad says ; Tlie Name of Tara 
IS my wealth (O foolish onel),0 Mind of mine, why 
waste thy strength in profitless labour for wife and child f 


XU. PROSPERITY, THE SNARE OP THE SOUL 

Mind, if you would rest in the shadow of safety, look 
not for happiness! Son of Virtue, leave your home: 

M forest.^ The Righteous 

Judge, the God of all Gods,* is a beggar and Indigent, 
even because of what he is. He that is wretched loves 
mercy, my Mind, but the desire of pleasure breeds hard- 
ness. In bliss IS teen, my Mind; let not this saying 

You have thought to hide your greed of eafn hv 
insincere devotion. Ypu will grasp every meanest coin 
not a cowrie or a mote s weight will escape you I ' 

. ‘ Yudhfshfhira <{n the MahabMrala) gatnblecl and lost h,',. 
kiDgdom, acceptiug loyally the issue of his risk. 

! knows how valueless everythino- Iq 

The traditional utterer of a Qumher of proverblal saviu^o 
T/ie Sayings of J^ak (the twelfth century A.D. or earlier) . ^ ' 
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t If you are PrasM’s mind, why do you play a churl’s 
ipart ? Act like the mind you are, giving your strength 
fully; your reward shall be the jewel, the supremely 
excellent. 


XLII. THE FEAR OF DEATH 

My Mind, why so fretful, like a motherless child ? 
■Coming into the world you sit brooding, shivering in 
'the dread of death. Yet there Is a Death^ that conquers 
death, the Mightiest Death, which lies beneath the 
Mother’s Feet. Yon, a serpent, fearing frogs ! How 
amazing I Wlint terror of death is this in you, the child 
of the Mother-Heart of all ? What folly is this, what 
utter madness ? Child of that Mother-Heart, what will 
you dread ? Wherefore brood in vain sorrow ? 

Utter without ceasing Durga’s name, as terror 
vanishes with waking, so will it be with you. 

The twice-born Ramprnsad says : Mind, quit you 
like mind I Act the truth your leacliers showed you. 
What then can the Child of the Sun® do unto you ? 


XLHI. LfFE’S FOURTH STAGE 

Mother, tell me where to stand. I have no one 
here. Bidding good-bye to action,® I shall wander 
hither, thither. Joined with saints, in divers fashion I 
will banish my griefs of mind. 

‘ ^Ivn the Destroyer. He has conquered dentil, being himself 
that Destruction in which all lesser destructions merge ; yet it 
will be remembered that he Is represented as lying beneath 
kali's feet, while she stands on his prostrate body. 

’ yama, God of Death. In the Pttrapic mythology, he Is 
uhild of the Sun. 

• Life's four stages, in Hinduism, are: As Student, as 
Householder and Citizen, as Saint in Forest Meditation, as 
Wandering Mendicant. RamprasSd menus he will take up the 
fourth stage. 
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is Moth., 


Ramprasad says: Keep in your licart your teach 


chain of wisdom. 


er’s 


XUV. HE rs POOR AND HELPLESS 

Ever must I remain thus? Thou who art ffm..;..' 
to the lowly, what is to befall me ? I am wUIioift deih?' 
without mer.t of worship, rveak and poor inconceivnbv' ’ 
Ah, wilt thou £u fll this my impossible wisit sIAn^i:: 
gam those Peet ? i 

?“an thl/?^ 

XLV. HE IS A SLAVE IN HIS OWN HOUSE 

now am »me again to occupy the house of 

f M, 

ParvatJ, the 


I Datta’s teaching, 

4 .T® -A^aiiithe^olat.fnmi? 


h.*’prew™ "SuS.’“'° '''“-vealenoe, 
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house ; thoHG fiW the masters of the house, have made 
an end of me. 


XLVI. Till? LIFR TO COMIt 


Think awhile, Brothers, of wimt will he after death, 
This is the question that nil debate. 

Some say that thou wilt become a fihast, some « 
restles.4 shade .some that wc to bliss, soma lliat 
we attain to whore God dwells," some that the soul is 
withdrawn into the Deity." 

Thou art the revelation of the Vedas; thou art the 
sky reflected in the earthen pot : death Is but the 
shattering of the pot.'' When all things are over, in the 
void our sins, aiici virtue arc weighed. Five are they 
who dwell in this one house and cncli, when time 
conies, will go to his own place. 


• The Six Passions. , , ,, . 

’ ; a ghost, usiinlly n inulovolont spirit. Soo note to 

XXVI. The word Is used nlso of the Flvo JvlemeiUs Ihot make up 
the body, See note 8 below. ^ ^ . 

• f/v/a: ii Khost whoso obsequies Imvo not boon porroimeu, 
or the ghost of a delonued porson. For an 

the villngo demcmology of the United IToyinees. which ^sembles 
that of Bengal in general, seo Brlgge, y//<? 

But M/iia pma Is u.sod as a collective term, und tho ® 

not mean much more than 'wo become ghosts ““f 
speclre Htaiidlng for tho slightly more attenuated and less 
malovoloot existence of a preta. 

• .Vrynj-gn; Indrn’s paradise. ^ 

• Smokya \ ' clwoHlng In the same region with (Uoti; . 

" ‘ union with ’ ((rod). nf Hip 

’ The central doctrine of tho Vedanta Is fh® identity . . 
human and tlio divine spirit: KiUhto 
spirit. The doctrine of Identity f 

reflection of the sky In the water in an 

sky you see, whether you look up or down- T I* ■ f'o-,.rja. 
‘thosicyin the earthen 

pada'a HrarikSs, III, 4, and Is frequently quoted. Hence eartnen 

pot ’ is often used for the human bod^ aj- and 

• r/,e Five Elemenls ithnU^Y. ^ : 

Ether. The body is supposed to be made up of them. y 

rlloQnlwA nn rtllfil'fihlo at death. 
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Prasad says : What you were, Brotlicr 
come again at death; even as the bubbles 
water, becoming water, mix witli water. 


you will be- 
that rise in. 


XLVn. KAU THE ONLY UEFUCJE 

Mind, worship her who saves on the nifiPt* i 
the Ocean of the World,’ Know once for 'ill vlhot .f 
is in the trash of wealth. Vain s n 1 
this wa,s .said of old ti,„o. Whcro' wist th^, rT''"' 
hasUhou come, and whither, O whither, wilt thou ao f 
The world IS g'lass,’* and ever amid its sini-p*! rUiSd ' 

makes men dance. Thou art in the rni> 0 ?“ ^ tiehisioa 
ress held fast in thy prison PWr e 
attachment to thy lovers, by what wisdom nf ?’ 
was it that thou didst divide tlie kingdom of {hv^hnrf* 
among these ? The day is nearly done • J.Mr ! ^ 

XLVm. LIFE'S AFFLICTIONS 
does not pass. My mother's sister^® 

Forme, I'd have a niind thn’r’. 
aunt of mine brings me sorrows mnnifold 
delude me, Oh, what tricks they n]^v snares 

portion of affliction does she brfnp-S'ip 1 ^ 
sum of my adversities. »ne,,ancl swells the 

■ Srhtf/SS •>' -■’■I D™,„s. 

'’“‘“K both daughtara pf th,H|„Blay„, ar. 
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Within the mind of twico-born Krimj>rnsjkl ihcno ih 
this fear, that ill this life 1 htivc not lived where thvclJ 
my Mother’s family; and liaviii}:: Imd to live withont 
my Mother’s milk, my body has wasted. How do 
you think the diild will live if it is haiul-fccW 

A very obscure soni^r. Om* siijinufition is tlint the 
‘mint' is the roliKioii of eoreinoninl and ritual, LhouirlU 
of ns reproseiUetl by (biUKes, the eo-wife of Kali, Kiiin- 
prasud’s 'Mother.' Mis cxiun-kmee of the exactiiiK: 
Hindu ‘Law ’ lias beim Ht. I‘nnl’s of the Jewish ‘ lidw.’ 
But our cnUoaKUo, Professor Rainsnran Ghosh, sufjijosts 
[hat the 'nunt' may be jWiyti, iUiisioii. 


XUX. NKIIIT I)UA\VIN(5 NKAKKK 

Going untimely, whither shall I ffo? I waiuler over 
II a circle, Day lins set, and my life, that sees this, 
8 trombHiijr, You who arc tho shelter of the slieltor* 
cs8,_Wot'ki s Mother, yive me a place. Z have heard 
Irinatli’s saying-, that you are tho giver of Llio Rour 
lOOCls. 

Ramprasud says : Remoiiibor, 0 remember this 
nying at her .snerod Feet. 


L. Tfll? COHDS OF DEATH 

Mind, thou has lost reality. By night and day thou 
ittest there, plaiinine- some means to get a well-filled 
iirse, 

My Mother Syfunu is a hoard of gold for me ; all else 
I mere deceit. Shame on thee, Mind! ill-starred art 
ion indeed, that for a imltry bargain thou coiildst sell 

Tho cords of retribution have ensnared my mincl, 
nd who shall sot It free ? ' .. 

Now 111 thy homeland, now abroad, a wortniess; 
agaboud art thou ; nn ill-fate Was it that was written 

'5 
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tor UuM! ' ncaili liras witliin lliy hrart • its tinw . 
on .,s qmoltly ns il.n y„„',, shn„tVof 

I’ln^iiKi says: Mind, wimt arc* tliy Llionidils? 'n 
art n lun-si* that live"' ride mid -ill f» r , 
(iinonj: IhtMnsidvn.s, uach for Ids own. AiuUht'c 
iidu cuiifusioii, ^ 


i.i. imATU AT HAND 

t^nnsidor this, my Mind,* that lIu.m hast noiii' vvl,. 


l.!I. AND AFTUIt OUATU Till! JDDGMIiNT 

E”S'”SSiS«-r 

• Tta'l'S'Slmvo’ k- ■ '“SlOvoS™. 

Miud in Uic! sonso of Sonl as whou 
Soul, - lOut, drink, nmliio merr? ^ ^ 

; HJadu houses for nurirvhm 

ilie fear of ghosts is very wldestirend ntui 
made to got a hoclgo between the living nmiiho dead"'^ ‘ 

* Sweetmeats of various kinds. 
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ofitl^ How can I keep house with the Five Senses, 

with their fivefold appetites ? _ 

0 Mind, if thou dost steal and practise scdncUon, 
upon me must come llic just punishment. 


LIII. HI? LONOH FOU DKI.IVFUANCl! 

How long must I labour in vain?® Tarii, tell me, 
how long will you make me labour so? My i)uip(^^cs 
and actions arc not one. Happiness comes never to 
me, my Mother. This body’s Five lilcmenls drag me 
five different ways. Mother, the Six Passions ate then 
allies. Verily do I know what sorrow nieans. u 
Mother, I cannot choose that happy mind in wnicn i 
should myself bo happy. If tliou feed me with ww 
and call it sugar, not thus will the bitterness go tiom 
my mouth. 


Prasad, thou doctor," why so distracted ? 
refuge in Kali, 


Take 


LIV. PREPAUATION FOR DEATH 


Thrice- 


Mind, why hast thou become a beegar ? 

n-etched, knowins 

In search of the wealth that passes, ^ ‘ 
ig from land to land. That which thou desuest, which 

jou lovest, seest thou not withm thme 
Mind, if thou but quit thyself like 
ome to union. When worship comes 
s thy breath, then death’s poison will have no pow 

'^°The'ie‘wels and the wealth thy teachers have given, 
tind them fast to thee. 

. This is sarcastic. Inclulgaaca Is not going to save him at tha 
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l-V. Ills lUIU'LKHSNRSH 

Where t» any cootl for nio ? If tlicre ^ 
wuu .l n.y miml wnnOer l„ i|k, p„tli.s of sin ? 

IcMisuniCMl (Joikloss, Mother, look, nw bodv k « 

i>> B.0 work!. I have nntworshiplLl ^ wit ' 
led liibiseu-s bltioins, with /v/ fenven wiiiw',,., ^ with, 

N.illun- u,(i„yn u ™ e, ■ 

Twiee-born Riimin-a«ml nays: I am lyvn^K u,«i 

win bdn^.^i^rjc u/sSo r = 'Vha: 

bVI. kali TIIH ratNCH.MAKHU 

n nwny from the Mothor'a Feet?' 

0 Mind, think on 6nkti, thou wilt iret freedom Hlivi 

biird/ devotion, Mind, thou im’st eyes 

a "Ol- All, ,ylmt n 'bunu 

i" 

Om mothers love Jj; known at donth, Wo die nml' 
bo onrthcr,™^^ 'V^binli on^'si; ’h;," ' 

; wjSri ,'sSi 

, Tlie^rn^n *“ *ifetEino. Soe p. r/ 

picc <0110 farthing).® only to n,o 

loiigor n coin. CHwries are ^lwowS ^ftlo^,^ thQ^^T’ 
procoBsions, anti on the pyre ; thi. Is a nominal ®giviSg of 
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take away my onifiments ; nil they take away. They 
put another cloth on my body, one that i.s .s(inarc and 
full of holes. ^ 

Mothei', he that mcdilatcH on theo with steadfast 
mind, he wins thee. Ah, come out and see how Tara, 
disguised ns hi.s daughter, is building a fence for 
Ramprasad ! 


LVri. UK PACKS DKATII 

Death the thief is close behind thee. Awake, I 
tell thee then, my Mind, and slumber not. Take thy 
sword, the name of Kali ; thy .shield is Tara’s name. 
Then, 0 Mind, shall Death be able to force thee to his 
will ? The name of Kali i.s sounding out its music. 
Mind of mine, call upon the name of Durga, and turn 
' darkness into clay. 

If Kiili does not save me, in this evil age when 
unnumbered sinners have been saved, is Rampiasad a 
thief and worse than they ? 


LVIll. DEFIANCE OF DEATH 


Herald of Death, get hence ! I nin the son of the 
Almighty Mother. Go, ask your Master how many like 
me he has seized. I can be the death of Death, if I 
remember the Almighty Mother’s power. 


Prasad says : Herald of Death, take heed what you 
say to me ! Fellow, in Kali’s name I will bind you ; 
and when I smite you, who will save ? 


‘ Literally, right across. This may be a reference to 
some funeral cu.stom of Raroprasad’s time. Wo have failed to 
get an explanation. 
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IJX. THIS DAY WILL PASS 

This dny‘ will sni-ely pass, Mother, this cIeiv will 
pass, and only ynmoiir linger. Couiitloss will iLT,! 
reproaclies against Tfira’s name r .-nmo t 
market of tlio worM, aiul by its batbiag-l./^^^ “it to 
my wares. Mother, t!ie Sitn our I orrl t« i ^ 
platform,® tlic ferryman Ims come. The load of ihJ 
many fills the boat, he leaves behind the wremlrnd o 

il^it lie 

Prasad f^iys: Stony-hearted Girl, look back Giv. 
nienp]ace,0 Mother I Singing thy glorv f wiii'ni 
in, into the soa of the worhl' 

icenlled by RabindrannLli Tagore in h 

wlwT'^'^ songin (sec Pmit Gathering, SI)- 

but that tinnslatioii is only a brief pr<4cis of the Hoi cm H 

omitting; tho opoiiiiig; linos ' I know this tiny will pnsl!' 


LX. 


HU riEKoa not men's ijlamr 


you, let It go. Good and evil are two thinirK -b ,p, in,- 

hvi»‘ O- ® this delusive world I It 

bringing Ramprasad to destruction. 

SSSE~ = 

ne.t Hfa.„vor ^hioh wo ,n„,,t „.c 

“y Philosophy whiol, contuses , no.nl 
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LXI. HIS PLAY IS RNDKD 

My play is finished, Motlier. My play is finished, 
thou .Toyous One. It was to play that I came to the 
earth, I have taken its dust and played. O thou 
Daughter of the Mountains, now atu I in fear of death, 
;for death is close at hand. In childhood’s days what 
games I had I Then I wasted in tlie joys of married 
life the breath that should have been given to prayer. 

Ramprasad says: Now that I am old and feeble, tell 
me, Mother, what I must do. O Mother of mine, thou 
that art .strength^ itself, give me devotion. Cast me 
Into the waters of salvation. 


This is another of Ramprasad's poems that has 
haunted Rabindranath Tagore’s imagination; his readers 
will remember many passages in his work which recall it. 

LXII. AND HE IS FREE FROM FEAR OF RE-BIRTH 

No more birth in this world shall I know, never- 
more be in the womb of my mother.® 

Call her Bhavani, Bhairavl, Syhma, what you will— 
the Scriptures cannot contain her. Siva alone has 
perceived her greatness. Countless are the sinners 
who have drunk of my Mother’s name and found 
salvation. O Mother, show to me now Mount Kailasa,® 
that heavenly dwelling-place. 

LXIII. ALL ERROR IS ENDED 

No more .shall I wander and live amid error. I have 
rested all upon the Feet that banish fear, and with fear I 
shall not shake again. Weighted no more with the 
worldly passions that beset me, I shall not sink into the 
well of poison. Regarding joy and teen alike, I shall 

=> The^ grace of Kali has delivered him from the danger of 
re-birth in this world. 

* Siva’s heaven 
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SFSrm"“'“',;5v 

love's Tree.* ’ ” 

..S=S rs'isjf " ■.’. 


LXIV. CRYING TO K,\Ll, HR WILL LEAVR , .r,,, 



u 


crying always o7tL i"?’' the 

nud diatiiiction I shall lorsalfr.^ ^ 
will finish. The fSess oinii S 

many lunidvecl Vedas, shall bo *’^ 10 ” ‘''»i 

Niaht-Dispeller who dS^ Molher, 

LXV. THE END 

Tara, do you remember nny more ? 

hereJJV "ad 

with theK^SnYeRead^**^*”"^ slguiftciucB, from its associH*;, . 

J See uotes'to XI and XV. 

dmpIIM:'‘“«‘‘’'“ P-='P>«*'He3 will Oe goao, all worship „,,, 

t ^.. 

is often 


ften merSy signatiirr. 

In certain foiTDB of Hindu woVfihtM , 


Ij 


- — --.j w... ju,, iisgutre. , 

by a.. pTflM^wKh r” l 

iVliicliover of tlie gods is worshipped, ksuis^t^e^ifi^ff'^ Iiohlii th.i:, 
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Aftci- pnssinp throneli dchifiion on 
be beseeching yn'i- .,vcUd Uirobbine. 

treo s top» I /-i j 

Mshcd.< I have oltcveO my gift- 


Ti-atlitionally. bin last song, 
usually doubtful and varying- 


The text is even un- 


entuiing K*''” 
Uulicnlts loss 


,„,■J:r,^.:^ua«.Poro..on.ye.a ^ 

“"■•to. of 


iraslid, so tliat Riimpnifea” u'' .« j^on^otlmcs sepi 



ASCRIBED TO RaMPRASAD SEN 


LXVI. HE HAS WANDERED WITHOUT BEING 

Thiiik, tny mincll Today, or a century hence, v 
must die. Because your feet have wandered in the wt'-'i 
ni - Mind, you have not thongln 

bhayani. Think ever of those Feet of Bhavani, if v 
would pass hence to her world. 


LXVII. CONQUEST OF SELF 

Put fire to your passions, they will make fine ashos i ■ 
Cleanse your mind with those ashes;® destroy I'l 
taints that foul it. Come to the lake of Kali,* and ' 

that tank cleanse 

Wfth siii for fuel, kindle a blaze, and place on it tv, 
brewing-vat of wisdom. 


LXVm, THE QUEEN OP THE BURNING.GROUM) 

Since thou iovest burning-grounds, I have made n, 

mmd a burning-groimd, that the Dark Goddess, Dwells ! 
amid the dead, may dance there always. Notiiiir,- 


^ A line of puns and alliteration. Bhavanf is TAe Hot/./' 

Seji?n.= Wori^^^^ 

* The Taniras prescribe as places for raetlitatiou ■ ti .. 
solitary mountain-top, tlio lonely, empty house and Tivcrsidc -.t Vi 
the cvematiou grouDd. The interior cremation ground is 
where the passions are consumed in the fire of knowledtro ' r '' 
Serpent Poiver, by Arthur Avalon, p. 217 . « a r 

’ Alkali that cleanses. 

*A lake where she showed herself to worshioDerc ti, 
story is told In Torn Dutt’s Ballads ot Hind^tstan. ‘ 
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remains in my mind, Mother, save flames o£ funeral 
everburning- Against thy coming, I have scattered 
ashes everywhere. ^ 

Flinging beneath thy Feet him who is Time s Great 
PeriocT and Conqueror of Death,* come, Mother, danc- 
ing come, and, though my eyes be shut, I shall see thee. 


LXIX. KALI THE REFUGE 

Where'er thou art, O Khava’s* Queen, let me have 
sight of thee. Appear to me, thou wife of Siva, disport- 
ing thyself on Hara’s breast. Ever in my sorrow am 
I crying to thee, my Mother. Have mercy upon me, 
most merciful Mother. I know not how to worship ; I 
am not worthy to worship thee. Thou saviour of 
sinners, let me behold thee. Thy wretched child, 0 
Mother, crieth to thee. Thou who hast given me birth, 
forget not the day of my death. 


‘ Mnhilkala, The Great Death, i.e. Siva. {KSla, as already 
explained, moans both death and li>ne.) 

' ^e^wlio^ls.’ Iihava \'aG?>.n5 existence, the world \ end is 
also (Uho I-Iara) ft uflfflo of Siva. 


KAMAUKANTA HKATTACHARYA j 

LXX. Iin IS INniFPKUHNT TO Mig WORiniv 

I'oiri'UNrj 


No nifitter wimt fortune Lluni prnntest nic notliln. 
IS wnnt.ng i I foriret tiieo not. Hirtli and lal ,^2 
soirow I take ns sliccr cleliijlu if I bnf 6 -■ 
rain-cloiids in my henrt. A body sinenieci wiu/S 
01 decked with jewels nnd trohi ; a bcncntlu 

ties 01 £1 sent on « roynl Ihroiie— to KnmnlrikaiUa al 


I 

feet 


LXXr. HB IS ENTIUHI.Y DHI'BNDRNT ON KALI 
-^yiima, snvQ your two r 

one ron’ainr’i'S: 

the ontskirts’ot the v,'Se » "" “ '* ' 

on -f 

vepetltion of your namp‘^T ^ 

emptiness. , ^ possess you is mere: 

ell ™“many woes '’^£”“'SImntn : I tell the MoUi< 
y woes. My rosary is i,i an old patclie 


Atf. I am treatnrt oc ^ demon 


baUlefiolcl. 

whom Im IHIIpU 
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[jay,* and hangs there in the room where I have told 
!iny beads.® 

LXXII. KALI’S POWER 

^ 0 Kali ever happy, delight of Mahakala’s mind, you 

dance for very joy and clap your hands in measure with 
your dance. 

' You are the primal element, immutable; you ^are 
dark-hued as empty space, and wear the moon-sign on 

your forehead. , , 

From whence, before the work! was framed, cud you 

get your garland of heads ? ^ . 

We act in this machine according to the 1 antra 

rules, and you are the one jnechanic. . 

As you have placed me, so I stay; as you have, 

taught me, so 1 speak. ^ 

The restless Kainalakantn reproaches you and says . 
This time, Destroyer of all, you have^ taken your sword 
and put an end to good and evil alike. 

LXXIII. THE POET’S GREAT HAPPINESS 

My mind is a bee® sated with the 
Syama's feet. The sweets of wealth are all despised, 
so too the flowers of passionate desire. 

Black are her feet, black is the bee ; and black with 

black has mingled. 

us. woruhlpptog ter, unless sho utteud to him , so 
in her forehond nnd under that the 
“““He^ffl'seontehled AHd. .rlthuut , peace at mind, and her 
“‘‘'!‘Kge favourite of Bengali 

poet.'5i 
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See you, Five Elements,^ drunkards ^cyuuu , 
others, you coultl not hold your ground when you look' 
on this happiness. 


beyond ^ 


Kamalakanta s mind has at last been filled with ha^ 
see how joy and sorrow have become one I The sea 
happiness is overflowing. ‘ 


LXXIV. EXTREME UNCTION 

Listen, O Syfima, listen, O Mother, seated upon the dea, 
and let me tell you all my mind’s desire, 

^ Mother, may this tongue cry, ‘ IQl 

Xclllt 

When they dip me in the water,' then, Motlicr, aris 
within my heart. 

Then in my thoughts I will gather red hibiscus froi 
the groves. ^ 

I will smear them with the sandal-pnsto of devotion 

and present them a flowery offering at your feet. 

Half of my body will be In Ganges stream, half will b 
on the land. 

will write upon my brow all the names 6 

Some one will cal! aloud into my car. 

Some one will cry, ‘Hnri, Hnri.’niicl clap his hands t, 
keep tune with his shouts. 


By Kamalakanta, though it does not contain his name. 


‘Of which the body b made. These betray us Into m 
intoxication of the senses; but the poet, ene-rossed In il 
worship of Kail, is beyond the sphere of their power 

hv! ^*^®“«Wgh-castc Hindu is dying, he is. If possibie, bmuahl 
to the Ganges, and his feet are put la the wator,^ ^ 


MAHARAJA RAMICRISHNA OF NATOR 


LXXV. THE HOUR OF DEATH 

When my mind is failing, then the name of 
whisper in my ears, as I lie on my bed of sand. This 
body is not mine, the passions sweep it along’- 0 
Forgetful One,’ bring my rosary when I float in Ganges. 

Ramkyishija, fearful, says to the Forgetful One: 
Thou art careless for my welfare, careless as to my 
fate.® 


This song is quoted in Dr. Dinesh Sen’s History 
(p. 721), but we found it fust elsewhere. 

One of the countless poems entreating aid at the 
time of death. The poet imagines that he has been 
placed in the Ganges to die; and he asks for his rosary 
of fudraksha berries. 


‘ Ihism C^iva). But the poem will also 
isplanatlou that the poet la reproaching his own 


admit of the 
forgetful mind, 


lucl not Siva. 

* Literally, what la on my forehead. 


See note to XXIII. 



RASIKCHANDRA RAY 


LXXVI. THE WORSHIPPER WILL CONQUER KALI 
BY HER OWN STRENGTH 

Come, Mother, join battle with me as I worship. 

Let iis see, Mother, who will be conquered, the 
Mother or the son. 

I mount the mighty chariot of virtue; worship and 
adoration, these two steeds are harnessed to it. 

I have stretched the bow of knowledge ; and here I ^ 
sit, the arrow of devotion ready in my hand. 

Today the battle shall decide the issue. What fear 
have I of death ? 

With beating of drums, I wUl sewe the wealth of 
salvation. 

In battle after battle you have overthrown the 
Daityas.' This time, O Goddess, come and fight with 
me. 

Rasikchandra your votary says: It is in your 
strength, Mother, that I shall conquer you in battle, 

* Titans. Often rendered difitons, though tli^y were not 
wicked e^ccept tn the sense that they wavrecl against the gods. 



SAIYAD JAFAR 


LXXVII. KAL! cannot HELP HER WORSHIPPER 

Why do you in .such a plight call yourself merciful ? 

(This is the Mother, the merciful, and in such a 
plight!) 

What wealth can you give me ? You yourself have 
not even clothes. 

Would a woman choose nakedness if- she had aught 
with which to clothe herself ? 

Your husband is a beggar from his birth, your father 
is most cruel. 

There is not iii the family of either any to be a 
benefactor. 

For Saiyad Jafar what wealth is there in your 
keeping ? Hava’s breast possesses your tsvin Feet. 

The only interest of this song of somewhat ambiguous 
devotion is that Its author is a Musalman. It is well 
known that Mns.a1man thought has influenced Hinduism ; 
but it is not so well-known that Hinduism, lii Bengal, at 
nny rate, has influenced Muhammadanism. Musalmans 
sing Sakta and Vaishitava songs almost as freely as 
Hindus do; and songs by Musalmans will be 

found in the companion volume to this one. 


6 



NILAKANTHA MUKHOPADHYAYA 

LXXVin. KALI IS THE UNIVERSAL OBJECT OV 
WORSHIP 

Art thou Mother or Father to me, my Mother ? 

I have searched the Vedas and the Vedanta, th^* 
Tatiiras and the Mantras, yet nowhere have I found ihj' 
fulness. 

As Rama thou dost take the bow, ns Syannd th... 
flute s as Syama the black, thou dost seize the sword. 

Some offer at thy feet the tulasl,^ some the ntasl* 
some come with handfuls of hibiscus, some brine ti':* 
leaves of l>el. 

O Mother, Mother of the Universe, art thou malt* or 
female ? Who can say ? Who knows thy form ? 

In whatever form men think of thee, in that form 
do thou, Universal One, appear to them. ; 

Nilakaptha’s mind ever thinks of thee as chief 
amongst the deities.^ Mother, if thou wouldst h- 
Mother indeed, then why at my Mother's feet shou!(i 
my Father lie prostrate r 


* Kj'islnin is called ^yarna, ‘ the dark oue.' ^yaraa, a name < t 
D;jrga, is the fenslnine form of the word. It will be rememheFtit 
that, when Durga Is first mentioned in Hindu literature, she 
Kdshna’-s sister (see Introduction, p. 11). 

* Sacred basil, dedicated to Vi§hnu. Almost every Hiiiur, 
household and all Vaishnava temples cultivate a plant, The pm;: 
is glorifying his goddess as the Supreme Principle, \vo^sll^ipJ^l.l^ 
by others tinder the names of Rama, Krislma and Siva. 

® The linseed plant ; its flowers are offered to Durga. 

Literally, as chief of Creators, 

® Her station on Alva’s body is taken by the poet .m 
symbolizing her lack of affection and compassion. 
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LXXIX. THE CALLOUS MOTHER 

You are ray Mother; will you afflict me more ? I 
knew it not before* my Mother, that you are so hard- 
hearted : Had I known it, would I have called on you as 
Mother ? 

You do not take your own child to your arms. Is 
this devotion to your child ? Wliat other children are 
there anywhere who weep when they must call their 
Mother ? Stony-hearted Alother, you do not listen 
to your children's cries, you do not take away their 
pain. Born of the stone, a daugliter of stone thoug’h 
you are, is it right for you to forget your children's 
anguish ? 

Shame on you, Mother, shame on your evil ways, 
that in your innd delight yon scatter about yon the life- 
blood of your sons.^ Who can understand what such a 
soul is like ? 

Nilakaytha humbly says : Mother, as I behold your 
Feet, lot not, at the last, death steal my spirit from its 
iicst.^ 


LXXX. THE DEVOTEE VICTORIOUS 

Come not hero. Death, come not here. I have a 
dangerous snare ready for you. Kali my Mother has 
given me courage, my fears have all dejDarted. Now 
am I victorious everywhere, and Mahakala® is defeated. 
The jewel of knowledge is bright within me. Kula- 
kundalini"* ha.s wakened in my heart. No longer coiled 
up as a snake the Mother sleeps, but slowly, slowly 

* A referoDce to her garland of human heads. 

* Literally, ' snatch away my life-bird.’ 

® Usually a name of ^Iva ; here used for the God of Death 
(with whom ^iva Is sometimes Identified). 

Thi coiled one (see note 2 on p. SO, also p. 12). When she 
wakens, she rises up through the spinal cord ; whan she reachM 
the Brahraarandhra (see note 2 on p. 45), the devotee s spirit Js 
one with the Eternal, and, this Identification being complete, 
passes from the body. 
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moves towards union with the Supreme. Glad at heart 
she goes to bring to nought the dangers. 

0 Death, close thine eyes and see that in my heart 
is Rail’s dreadful form. 

Kaijthasays: So I say, come not here to fall into 
this snare. 



lUMGHANDRA DATTA 


LXXXI. THE POET, [N PERIL OF DEATH, PRAYS 
TO THE MOTHER 

0 Mother, Harfirntna,^ when will you appear to mo ? 
finished is this life’s play, now let me have sight of 
yon. Every day my body grows weaker, little by little 
the sight goes from my eyes. Now must you appear to 
me ; if you delay, shall I have sight to know the face 
3f Syama ? 

1 know you are present, Mother. Have you not 
:ai'ed for me ? and clothed me? But what your form 
s like, this I do not know. 

0 Kali, it is you who have put blinders on the eyes 
)f your child. ^ 

Anxious Care has robbed my body of its beauty, 
lome, Mother, make yourself known to me. 

If when my breath is spent and I am lying with my 
wo eyes closed, if then you come, O wife of Siva, tell 
le, what will your , coming profit -me ? ^hese eyes no 
jiiger will have power to .see, and what my mind has 
lought my mind must keep.® No longer will these 
ps have power to call on yon, my Mother. 

My body is becoming as a stream whose muddy 
aters rush along in flood. 

Will you not come to me, Mother, and wipe away the 
ime from me, your Rama ? 

^ She wAo phases Hara. 

* As with the oll-raan's blindfolded ox (No. XXIX). 

® Thought may still be there, but he will not have power to 
:press it. 



DWIJADASA 


lV 

We cannot find out anything about the vvriters of the-' 
next seven poems, which are all popular in the villagesf* 
of West Bengal. 

LXXXII. THE WORSHIPPER LAMENTS HIS 
NEGLECT OF KALI 

Never a day, never a day have you given 
Tara, Never a day when all day passes uttering Tara, 
Tara, Tara, 0 Mother Diirga, the day goes its llh,, 
omened way, spent in repaying my family s debts. :; 
Worldly desire goes not, your worship is not done, is 
not done. Notone day have I spent yet, crying only 
Safikarl^ ^arvaifl, ^iva, ^avasana. 

This is the prayer of Dwijadasa O Mother Tara, 
fill my eyes with bliss! Wife of the Eternally Happy, 
One, keep me in eternal happiness I Floating in 
sorrow’s stream, I waste away. 

‘ Not a day of his life has been spent wholly in her service 

These are all feminine forms of names of ^iva. Sarvayi is 

from Saru, missile, arrow, and ^avasana is 'she who sits on a 
corpse.’ 

* The iwice-born servant. 



ANONYMOUS 


LXXXIM, A 'WALPUUGIS' DANCE 

Mother, Uanghter of Girt,^ why are you here at the 
buining-ground ? Why in this guise ? 

Plave you no shred of shame, that you can put your 
feet on Hara’s breast? A naked, unclothed woman, 
you have set your feet on Hara. 

Your tongue is hatiging out, your curled hair falls 
disordered all about you. 

You are Bhairavi^and Bhavani, you are the cause of 
this world, and there you stand and chew the flesh your 
hand is holding ! 

The wine-cup‘' too you hold, and with the yoginls are 
ilancing madly. 

Such a poem as this shows what a funiace of abori- 
ginal superstitions is blazing beneath the Sakta system. 

LXXXIV. THE POET’S HEAIlT A BUKNING-GROUND 

My heart I make a burning-ground ; for burning- 
grounds you love. And Syama who haunts the burning- 
grounds may dance there continually. 

Mother, I have no other treasure in my heart, save 
the pyre that is burning there. Come, and you will 
5ee the ashes of the pyre scattered all about. 

And him whose names are Mritunjaya and Mahakala 
:ast beneath your feet. Then come, O Mother, in your 
,neasured dance, and let me with closed eyes behold you. 

* The Mountain. See the songs which follow. 

* Feminine of Bhairava (diva). See note to No. XXVI. 

^ cup of Nectar. 

* Feminine of Y6gi, one who praclwes mental repression. 



NAVAKISOR MODAK 


LXXXV. DURGA IS FALSELY CALLED MERCIFUL 

Can mercy be found in the heart of her wlio was 
born of tlie stone ? 

Were she not merciless, would she kick the breast 
of her lord ? 

Men call you merciful, but there is no trace of 
mercy in you, Mother. 

You have cut off the heads of the children of others, 
and these yon wear as a garland around your neck. 

It matters not how much I call you ‘ Mother, Mother. ’ 
You hear me, but you will not listen. 

Such is the kicking that all must endure, yet do men 
cry to you as Durga. 



ANONYMOUS 


LXXXVI. AFFLICTIONS ARE HER MERCY 

The sorrows, Tara, thou hast brought and art ever 
bringing me, these I have learnt are only thy mercies, 
lliou Mother who takest away sorrow. 

It is for the good of the child that the mother 
chastises him ; and so, my Mother, would I bow my 
head and submit to this burden of sorrow. 

Mother, thou art the deliverer of the wretcljed and 
the guardian of those who take refuge in thee. 

A grievous sinner I am, and so I have lost thee. 

Tara, I am as a bird thou hast tamed ; I learn what 
thou dost teach me. Mother, thou hast taught me this 
word ' Tara ’ and so I call thee, ‘ Tara, Tara.' 


This song has been spread from Calcutta by the 
gramophone and is now sung throughout the villages of 
Bengal. 


LXXXVII. THE SON HAS BUT ONE DESIRE 

Syama, niy desire is satisfied. 

Mother who art the joy of Hara’s heart, and who 
dost bring to nought the hopes of men, thou hast made 
void what hope was left to me. 

Though I place my soul an offering at thy feet, some 
calamity befalls. Though I think upon thy loveliness, 
nnceasing death is mine. 

Thou dost frustrate my desires, thou art the spoiler 
of my fortunes. Well do I know thy mercy, Mother 
of mine. 

7 
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Great were my desires, and I spread them all out as 
ialesman does his wares. Thou didst see the display, 
mppose, and didst bring contusion upon me. 

Mother, the guards thou didst give tne have looted 
y stall, they have not even left my capital. 

My wealth, my honour, kith and kin, all have gone, 
d I have nothing now to call iny own. 

What further use is there for me ? Wretched indeed 


I have sought my own ends, and now there is no 


nit to my grief. 


Thou who dost take away sorrow, to me most 


retched hast thou given sorrow. And I must ail this 


ihappy lot endure. 

Who will console the one who has no friend except 


Is Mother, and whom that Mother makes to weep ? 
Make me to weep thou inayst, yet as I weep I shall 


•y ‘ Kali, Kali,’ and with my tears I will wash thy feet, 
.t thy feet I will roll in the dust. To lie there at thy 
set and weep, that is my continual desire. 


KA.NGAL 


LXXXVIII. TRUE ADORATION 
Sakti-Worship is not Merely Words 

If it had been merely words, would not Bharata,^ a 
worshipper through all the ages, would not Bharata 
through /«A/i-worship have lost its power ? Just tinsel 
ornaments and crash of drums, not in these is iakti- 
worship to be found. 

Offer the ^^Meaves of a single heart, offer the 
Ganges water and lotus of devotion, and so perform 
your acts of adoration. 

You may give your sun-dried rice, you may give 
your sweetmeats, but do not think that with these you 
can gratify the Mother. 

Light the lamp of knowledge, offer the incense of an 
earnest soul ; then only will that one who is divine 
fulfil all your desires. , 

Wild buffaloes and goats, these are the Mother s 
children ; she does not want them as a sacrifice. 

If you would offer sacrifice, then slay your selfish- 
ness, and lay your love of ease upon the altar. 

Kahgal in anguish says: Where rnen make caste 
distinct from caste there can be no /flA/i-worship. Let 
all the castes be one and call to her as Mother, else will 
the Mother never grant us mercy. 


Kaiigal means poor, and is possibly an adopted name 
for the bmU who wrote the song. Some of the most 
beautiful Bengali lyrics are the work o hese 
many of them as anonymous as our English and Scots 
ballad-makers. A good collection of <5fl«f-songs is 
greatly needed. 

* l.e. India. 



Agamani and vijaya songs 

THE DRAMA OR THE MOTHER’S 
RETURN HOME 


RAMPRASAD SEN 

LXXXIX. AN INCIDENT OF UMA'S CHILDHOOD 

' Giribam/^ I can no longer try to quiet Uina. 
angry pride she sobs and sobs nnci will not have th^ 
breast. She does not want the dotted milk ; buttsu;^ 
or cream she will not eat. 

The night has almost gone, and in the sky the inoo*\ 
has risen. Unia cries : ‘ Bring it for me.’ 

No longer (I say) can I try to quiet Uma. 

Her eyes are swollen with her sobbing, all tear- 
stained is lier face. Can I, her Mother, bear to see het' 
so ? 

‘Come, Mother, come!' she says, and takes my 
hand ; yet whither she would go I do not know. 

Said I to her: 'You cannot grasp the moon’; anti 
at the words she flung her ornament at me. 

Giribara left his bed and sat him down, and tenderly 
took Gauii® in his arms. Happy at heart and laughing ns 
he spoke, ' See, little mother, here's a moon for you,’ lie 
said, and handed her a mirror. Great was her joy, ns 
in the mirror she beheld her face, than countless moons 
more beautiful. 

* GiTlbaia, Snnsk. girivara, chief of mountains, aaoUjet- 
name for the father of UinS. 

* Brigki-complexioneA <UinS). 
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Ramin-nsud saysr Blosscd imleod is he within wliose 
house Earth's Mother dwells. 

Uma's luotJier speaks. 


XG. TUK SAMK CON TINUED 

And as they talked, sweet sleep overeame Earth's 
Mother. Her father laid her on the bed. 

At break of day HlmaKii’i's (iuccri^ came to the 
shrine vvhere Uimi lay. Her being nil intense with 
overflowing love, she waves the lights of happine.s.s,“ 
and calls her daughter ImicIc to consciousness. 

Tho ({ueen calls to her, call.s, and calls again: 

' Awake, little mother, awake. The sun is up, tho 
night has passed. The sheldrake's mate'* with her 
exulting song- drives away her grief. 

' Arise, arise, Gaun, dear as life ; Giri is standing 
near. No longer should yon slumber.' 

Poet,'* rhapsodist and paiicgyri.st with folded hands 
entreat you : ‘ I-Iavc done with .sleep, have done with It, 
have done with it. 

‘You who arc incrcifnl, arise, and let me see your 
mercy, 

‘Go to Manclaklnt’s® waters ; go, take .yon loaves of 
hcl, and offer your worship imto Siva. 

‘ Listen, little mother, listen to your Mother's words.' 


‘ Meirnku. 

= Arail.a lamp of raetnl with severnl jets of. light, which f.s 
waved before the Image of « god moniing and evening. Until 
recent tiine.<?, this was commonly done to honoured persons in 
Hindu families. See Dabols, 148. 

•’ Wlien Rrnna was lameuting the loss of Sita, a pair of 
sihGldral{C‘.s were joyously, courting. lie eur.sed them with eternal 
sepanitlou at night, but they aro allowed to reunite each dawu. 

* Court-poets awakenerl kings In -Ancient India. This fs au 
episode, whilo Hie poet, In irattginatlou adds his entreaties to 
those of Uma’s mother. 

“ The river of Indrals. paradise ; the Ganges ere It descends 
to earth. ?! ' • ' 


8 
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The smiles broke slowly over Gaiiri’s lovely L, .. 
she knew her Mother*s voice. 


The kBkilas^ are singinfir. cold breezes are blowi))::, 

The moon has no radiance now. 

The waterdily sees her lorcV robbed of his , 
and stands with saddened face, a shivering minge. 


The hapless Kavirahjnnn says: O Dnrga, win.- r 
merciful toward, the wretched, save me, 0 save r,- 
I pray. Look in mercy upon me, and deliver me m 
the waters of the dread ocean of life. Take me au ' 
to its further shore.* 


i. i 


This and LXXXIX are /re>fu the Kdlikirian ; not . 
Agamanl song, strictly, but included here as givin;/ 
glimpse of Uma’s early years in her monntain- iori ,. 
The Western reader will l^e struck by the resembUu,, 
inspirit to the Homeric hymns ; and in the first j r;;- , 
in Rampvasad’s closing comment Persephone beconr . 
Deineter. The translators cannot forbear to 0!:: 
attention to the extreme beauty of the opening oi ti. ,.,. 
second part. 


XCI. MENAKl HAS DISCOVERED UMA’S GREA TN’I ss 

MyUma is no common maid. Thy daughter, f *:- i 
is not that, is not that. I am afraid to tell what \ hv, , 
seen in a dream. Oh, our Uma sat upon the hea-l- 
the Pour-Faced” and Five-Faced” Ones. Queen of iii;;.; 

^ The hawk-cuckoo, nolsi&st and (iu the judgment 
ludian poets) sweetest-voiced of birds; clamorous in 
dawns, 

’ The sun is the lover of the lotus, the moon of the iin. ' : 
water-lily. _ 

® ; Ramprasud’s title fromthe Kii'ihi: - 

court. 

* The conclusion, as so often, is a pious irrelevance. 

* Brahma. 

* ^iVR. 
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she speaks with laughing lips.^ Pie, the dark-robed 
One, who rides on Garuda,® stands humbly in her 
presence, with palms together in supplication. 

Prasad says : This is she whom sages caiiiiot win 
by meditation. Plessed art thou, O Giril What merit 
hast thou achieved to possess such a daughter! 


Again, not an A{>dmant song, but another glimpse 
of Uma s early year.s. 


’ As a child in Menakfi’s liojue. 

Vislipu rides on Gnrnda, the great kite, 



ANONYMOUS 


xcn, A SONG TYHGAL OF THE ABUNDANT ANDtAS 
IN THIS CASEi OFTEN ANONYMOUS AGSMAN 
UTERATUEE OP BENGAL VILLAGES 

Menaka sends £or Her Daughter. 

Go, Giri, go bring my Gaun ; .J I- told 

she my Uma. In my dreams I saw Naiadn, „ 

me'thnt Uma was weeping most bitterly and call g 

^Your'aondndaw is a beggar and drugs^himscH with 
hemp. My Gauri is an image, all of gold. s 

I hear diat he has sold all UWs clothes and o na 
ments and with the money bought hemp for himselt. 

‘ The minstrel o£ Swarga (Itulra’s Heaven) . 
heperfimsSf'mcti^^^^^ etetnaily the name of Haii, 

„1,„ ,„e brlshtu..^ oi 

gold. 



RAMPRASAD SEN 


XCIir. THE JOY AT THE COMING OF UMA 

Now has tho happy night ended in dawn ; behold thy 
danghtcr eomes. Go, greet her cnlmnce home again. 
Come, Sec her ince beauteous as the nioonJ Your 
sorrows nil will disappear. What stores of honey fall 
from the moon-beams* that are her smiles ! 

The welcome story heard, the ciueen hastes off, her 
hair dishevelled, her clothes all di.sarranged. Her 
streaming eyes are filled with tears of joy that well up 
from the floods of her emotion. She outruns Giribara, 
and, sobbing, falls upon her daughter’s neck. Again she 
sets her on her lap, she ga?5es on that face most beauti- 
ful, and kisses her red lips. Says the mother: ‘The 
iiiountainB are your father, but your husband was a 
beggar from his birth. To think that I should give 
•SO fair a maid to Digambara I 

Her girl friends come, their minds aflame with joy, 
and laughing take her hands and soy : ‘ What have you 
done with that great love for ns, that for a year yon 
could forget us so? Come, lift your face and talk with 
us. Our life would soon have slipped away.’ 

Happy indeed at heart is Ramprnsad Dasa® the poet. 
He swims in a great sea of joy. At the advent of the 
Mother all men rejoice. So lost are they in happiness 
that day and night are both alike to them. 

' The moou is suppo.secl to drop nectar. Cf. old English 
folklore ; for example, Macbeih III, 5, 11, 23-25 : 

' Upon the corner of the moon 
There hangs a vaporous drop profound ; 

I’ll catch it ere it comes.to ground.’ 

» ' One who wears no cloth ’ (because Siva wears a tigerskln). 

* Literally, servant. 



RAJANIKANTA SEN 


XGIV. A NmoriBOUIl GIVlis TIDlNGvS OF UMA'S 
AFPnOAGH 

Arise, arise, O Giri’s Queen, happy is the news I 
bring- you, Mother ; for, ns I came, upon the roncl I met 
your Isani/ 

tier grace illuminates the grove, she holds her two 
sons in her nrnis ; a girl comes riding on a lion More 
beautiful than countless moons are her twin feet. Her 
conch shell bracelets and her vermilion sign“ alone 
adorn her radiant form. What need has she of orna- 
ment, who is herself as waves of light? Lest she 
suffer from the heat of the sun, a clo\id overslindows 
her j the trees all bow their heads niKl, l>cnditig low their 
branches, fan her. 

Along her path the flowers arc bursting forth in 
ordered rows ; the kokilas are beside themselves as they 
sing their happy songs of the Mother’s advent. From 
the trees the sweet fruits are falling at her feet. 
Saints and sages and the wise all are prostrate before 
her, and call to her ‘ Mother, Motlier.’ 

0 Queen, O Mother, I have hastened to bring you 
this glad new.H ; now wipe away your tears and possess 
yourself in patience. 

Kanta says: At the glad nows Menaka is overcome 
with weeping. The holy water of such happiness 
purifies life from all its stains. 

> Darga. Feminine of Tta—' L ord,' a name of ^Iva. 

* Girl and lion are almost the same Avord, the play on their 
sound asststJug the antithesis. 

* In the forehead, at the partiog of the hair; the sign that a 
woman id married, nod that her husband is alive. Conch shell 
bracelets also mark the married woman, 



KAM PRASAD SEN 


XGV. THE AUlUVAL OF UMX 

‘ The City’s all excitement, Qnecn, np and away, thy 
dauahtev comes to thee. Away, and welcome her and 
brinct her homo. Come, I say, come with me. 

‘ Juya,’ so happy is the news that you have broiigh , 
that you have made of me your purchased slave. All 
that I have you maidens may command. Come, come 
fo me and I will give my life to pay my debt to you. 

with quiclcening steps the Queen has gone, 
all loose about her. Love bears her on. as water one 
who swims. All who approach she questions thus . 

‘ How far oh; now is Gauri, canst thou say ? On, on 
s m go s whenln her path the appears She 

consolation. 

Says Kaviisnjana Dasa in tender tones; Whoever 
else has known a clay so fortunate? 

. one of UmB's companious, who has come as haraW of her 
sons is sung by ge “4“ p'aS^of Me‘nag 

.Strange house, when but a child. 



RAJANIKANTA SKN 


XCVl. UMA’S MOTIIHU SPHAKS 

Coine, Gnlift' nnd Gniaftpati," conic to my ni’ms, Still 
have these arms the strength to hold yon botlh a brother 
on each hip ? 

Lone: is the way that you have come, and you arc 
spent. The radiance of yonr faces has been lost, as 
thoi^fh behind a cloikl two full moons lay hidden. 

Then, too, among the mountains lay your path, a 
hon was your steed. Whenever was seen .sueJi snderinc 
as this ? ^ 

You know I soiul the chariot for you every year | I 
wonder what my mad .son-in-law was thinking of to send 
It back. Alas, does any other let so fair a girl, such 
lovely boy.s, travel in .such a way ? 

Lot me ki.ss those soft chcck.s of yours. Now let 
me feed you and your Mother, and give you clotted milk 
and buttor to yonr hearts’ content. I wcoj:) to think of 
all you must endure from want of food at rCallusa. 

GaijeJ5fi, may you have wl.sdom in your speech I 
Kumava, of your groat strength may the nsnras, tlie 
foes, become afraid 1 

Kanta says : 6iva will live for ever, Motlier, at your 
word. 

Uma on lier lion has brought her two sons. 


‘ Guha la KartUJcoya.Bon of Umii and ^Ivii, ami 

Coium(uvclor-lu-Chlof of IhocclGsUal niniics; tho Hindu type of 
niauly beauty. •" 

’ QaneiSft, tho clephant-hoftded Kod of wisdnin ■ In (ho 
popular legend (there are others), the sou of Slvn by Uina. 

' (Knrllikcyft), ^ 



VAIKUNTHA OF MALIARA* 


xcvn. UMA REPROACHES HER MOTHER FDR THE 
YEAR'S NEGLECT 

Pain is awake within my heart; what can I say. 
Mother ? Am I no more as Uma in your thoughts r 
It must be so, for all this year that’s past yon have not 
sent to find out how I fared. Is it because of my 
unhappy lot that yon have so neglected me ? Day ana 
night, Mother, I think about you ; and, as I meditate, 
what anguish fills my mind! I would open wide my 
mind and show it you, were it a thing that you wuia 
see. See how constant grieving has robbed my body 
of its radiance. Is it because of my unhappy lot that 
you have no pity for me, your daughter ? So it appears 
to me, my Mother. 

Whom shall I blame ? All know it was to a 
beggar’s care that my Father and Mother gave me. 

They who live in Kailasa say to _iTje, Mother: 

‘ Have you no Father and no Mother, Uipa ? 

0 I die with shame. What pretexts I have made I 
What stories I have told, to give the people some 
excuse ‘ My Father Himachala came to take me home. 
Such are the lies with which I sing your praises. 

1 say to them; ‘None of my own with me 
here, with whom then could I leave my mad Digambaia ? 
Tell me with whom?’ 

Heal- the word of VaikiiBtha. O Oifi’s Queen; 

‘ What more can I say to bring consolation to the giu . 
Take your offended daughter to your arms : and as i 
gaze upon her beauty, my two eyes will be satisfied. 

: « ^an-ia. woa,a„ 

uever to be allowed to revisit her parents home. 



ANONYMOUS 


XGVIII. UMA EXPLAINS HER INABILITY TO COMB 

You foL'get me. Mother, and all that I endured with 
my raad husband. Bhola is ever laughing and weeping 
and knows no one save me. He is always eating hemp, 
and I must stay near him. I cannot keep from worry- 
ing and wondering if he is safe or if any harm has come 
to him. 

I have to lift his food up to his mouth, or he would 
forget to eat. There is nothing left of me, I am spent 
with worrying about this madman. I put him at his 
ease and came away, and then wiiat floods of tears I 
shed, Mother. For I was fearful lest he go off alone, 
and none is so careless of himself as he. 



DASARATHI RAY 


XCIX. THE NEIGHBOURS COME TO 
CONGRATULATE MENAKS 

Arise, arise, Motlier. bind np thy hair. Here comes 
the daughter of the stone, here comes tliy Isani. 

Lovely as the moon thy daughter comes ; she 
carries her two children in her arms ; and, as she 
comes, she calls aloud, ‘Where is my mother? O 
Queen, the three worlds bless thy daughter, and in the 
three worlds there is none that can compare with hei. 

We thought she was Siva s well-beloved; 
hoar that she’s thy daughter. Is f j,^®» ^ 

who drives away the fear of the world ? What «^oUiei 
has there been in all the earth as fortunate as thou, 
who didst conceive so fair a jewel in .i 

Mother, that star of thine is wife to Chandiachuda > 
the brightness of the moon pales before her moon-iike 

loveliness. . . .mnr 

Such beauty I have never seen in any othei , your 

Haramanomohim* takes away the darkness of ray mind. 


‘ The moou-crested one. Sec note to XXVI. 
* She who has enchanted Ham (Siva). 



ramprasad sen 


C. MENAKA WILL NOT SEND HEU DAUGHTER 
BACK AGAIN 

Giri, when my Umn comes to me, I will not send her 
back again. I will not heed the words of anyone, thougl\ 
men may say that what I do is wrong. If Mrituhjaya 
appears and says that he would take my Uma, then 
mother and dnughter will be quarrelling, careless of his 
being son-in-law to 3110. 

Ramprasad' the twice-born says : How shall I endure 
such grief ? Siva haunts the burning-ground anc.1 
execution places, and has no thought for home. 

CL Siva claims his bride again 

Giribnia, Lord of my life, my body is quaking with 
fear. What dreadful story is this I liave heard, that 
has turned my day into night? Mahakala has spread 
by the door his tiger skin, and there he sits and calls, 
and calls again : * Come out, O mother of Gape^a.’ 

Hard as stone is thy body,* hard ns stone is my 
soul ; therefore all these days we have endured.® 

Our daughter is another’s wealth; we know this, 
yet we would not understand. Alasl Alas! is this hnw 
Vidhata* doth mock at us ? 

Prasad’s word Is this : As, when the daylight comes, 
tliG c/iakify7^ because his store of honey has dis- 

appeared, so, I-Iimagiri's Queen, art thou made desolate. 


A Vmya song. Menaka is speaking to her husband. 

• The poet, like a Greek Chorus, associates hlmseli with the 

speaker in this drama. » He Is Himalaya, remember . 

• L\tera]]y,Jinve noi dursl. * TAe Creator. 

• The bird that feeds only ou the nectar dropping from the 
moon. 



RAJANIKANTA SEN 


cn. THE MOTHER’S GRIEP TO LET HER 
DAUGHTER GO 

Night, do thou stay ; let not the dawn appear. 
Strike no more the wounded heart. Think once of 
what I suffer, listen once to what I say. Look in 
mercy upon me, so terribly stricken with grief. 

O Time, rest that weary body of thine. Rest for a 
little while, ’tis not for long; rest for this night. Full 
well I know, thy wheel is ever turning; yet for today, 
my Lord, may it move slowly. 0 shining starry hosts, 
dim not this night your brightness. As the lamps 
flame, sliielded from the breeze, flickers not, so do you 
stay motionless.^ When in the western sky you set, 
then comes the dawn ; and when your light is dimmed, 
a thunderbolt will fall upon my head. 

Thou rising sun of Da^aral, thou symbol of eternal 
cruelty , wilt thou now arise? Fate’s executioner^ art thou. 

Kauta says : Rajmahishi,* that one whom saints and 
sages never knew, she has been three days within thy 
breast. Why, then, these tears ? 

Almost a Vijaya song.- Unias Mother is speaking, 
on the night of the ninth day after the new {pfijs) moon. 
Her prayer is Ovid's Lenle, lenle curriUy noctis cgui. 
The next day {Daiami, the iefiih day), Uraa leaves her. 

cm. THE GRIEF WHEN UMA HAS GONE 

Uma has left her unhappy mother. My sorrow 
cannot be measured with ray tears. AlasI that none 
should understand my woe ! s 

i UietaWy, be like the pole-star. , , 

> Carrying out Fate'a decrees. * Ktug s wife. 
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Prostrate, I held her feet. How I wept! yet she 
would not take me with her. How can I go back again 
to a home bereft of Uma? 

I know full well my heart cannot endure such suffer- 
ing. I shall die of grief for Uma, or else become as 
one beside herself. 

Since midnight on Navami^ Uma has been plunged 
in lamentation ; today she put her arms about my neck 
and, weeping, took her leave of me. 

With tear-stained, saddened face she says; ' Terribly 
stricken at heart am I, my Mother, to see your grief. 
My tears come flooding forth. 

‘ Have yon caught me iiidelusion’s snare I cannot 
forget you. Yet there is no escape for me, so I must 
go. ^ Think you my soul desires to go? 

‘ Weep no more. Mother. I will come again. Then 
take this hope and tame your restless heart.’ And, as 
she spoke, Uma wiped my eyes with the corner of her 

Even now before my eyes there floats the vision of 
that lovely face, radiant with tenderness, and faultless 
as the full moon. 

These eyes of flesh will look on her again, yet such 
a thought is not enough to satisfy my heart. It is my 
Uma that I want. I want to see her, hear her, touch 
her. 

Kanta, perplexed, wonders to himself: How will the 
year pass by ? If you trust in Uma, Queen, shall you see 
autumn once again ? 


A Vijaya song. 

’ The nhilk day. 

^ Uma, a goddess, is above the sphere of tnSyQ. But her 
heart is so wrung at departure, that she wonders if she is being 
drawn into its net of illusive joys and sorrows. 

® A Bengali lady’s dress. ... 
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